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Letter from the late General Varnum to his Lady, merits every attention 
next month. 

ge sae: or the Reformed Fair, are happy to acknowledge, 

The Hermitefs, claims a place very foon. 

The Penitent Rake, is a genuine Impure. 

Polydore, appears to moft advantage as 4 Poet. His Marianne, or Haplefs 
Lover, is not without faults. The Mufick he was fo polite as to fend us will 
have a place. 

Anti Textuarius, writes with too little candour. 

A Friend to Navigation, is a fenfible writer, but the Albany Ship we have 
never failed in. . 

Friend/bip and Ingratitude—the writer has our thanks. 

Female Correfpondence, does credit to the writers. 

The Catholick, breathes a very intolerant fpirit. 

The Shaker, No. I.—indeed we tremble for thee. 


To the Lovers of Pogsy. . 
Belinda’s Laft Day of Ofober—has a delicate prettinefs. 
Marcia, is welcomed to a feat amid the Nine. 
gon’s Tranflation—acceptable. The laft volume prefented the reader 
with one of the fame kind. 
Mercator—has refined upon /yncopes. 
Amanda—we cannot love you. 
_ Trial of Conflancy—favour us with another, 
Stanzas to the Ladies—indelicate. 
Indecent words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. 
. The Banks of the Coghnogocheque—the deftined refidence of Empire ought te 
e facred. 
Exrata.—In the Mafonick Addrefs, pages 613 and 614, of this ° 
for 1775 read 5775—for 1776 read 5776—for 1769 read 5769—for 1788 read 
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The NEW! PYGMALION. 


{ by the accompanying C iS a irl 

 pwelve years piching up cinders. A ‘young man of fi , happening to 

pafs that with the [ymmetry of her features, and enquires after ber 
- «Jam Orphan, Sir.”") 

US any of rank take care of you in future; I will pro- 

fortune, in @ne of his morning vide youa fs, who fhall clothe and 


walks through Paris, was ftruck with _ 
the appearance of a beautiful little” 
creature that was earning her daily 
pittance by traverfing the ftreets for . 





cinders 1 ithftanding the was in 
tatters, disfigured with duft, her 
3s and ve. 

ted with fo un- 


; 

two happy. Afterthis fhort foliloquy 
he enquired where her parents lived ? 
She replied, 1 am an orphan, Sir; a 
neighbour took me into her houfe, 
and I endeavour to get a bit of bread 
that I may not be fent to the work- 
houfe. 

But you would be much better there 
than as you are now. 

O Sir, one of my companions, who 
is there, fays, fhe would rather flarve 
than be obliged to live in fuch a place. 

Well, my child, i you tike it, I will 


inftru&t you in fome bufinefs more 
creditable ; and all I require of you 
is, to profit by the expenfe I thall be 
at on your account. 

The little creature, delighted with 
the 4 begs to thew him her houle. 
He | panies her to a fruiterer’s, 
where he learnt her docility and ap- 
plication. This poor, but induftrious 
had taken care to have her 

riting ; and here 
“Orphan was the 









* 7 aie b rl 
name was Louifa Paflementicr. 

Our new Pygmalion, pleafed with 
this information, intimated his views 
refpetting Louifa, agreed to allow her 
a certain annual fm for the time the 
had taken this erphan into her houfe, 
and ordered her to be decently clothed. 

The man who has found a valuable 
diamond incrufied with dirt, could 
not be more overjoyed than the pro- 
teftor of Lowifa, when he faw her 
clean, and under the hands of the man- 
tua maker. Nothing can make a 
greater 
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580 he New Pygmalion. 


greater impreflion upon the heart of a 
young girl, than in taking care of her 
drets ; ‘Louifa thewed her gratitude by 
her looks, her geftures,’and the pleat- 
ure the felt in feeing the perfon who 
had made her fo happy. Mr. De 
M was delighted. He fignified 
his pleafure of break fafting with Lou- 
ifa and the two women : he then con- 
ducted her to a reputable milliner’s, 
where the found a new miltrefs, that 
was the model of tafte, regularity, and 
vood breeding. 

Madam, faid Mr. De M , Lhere 
bring wou a young apprentice. Be 
not furpriied that the 1s unaccompa- 
nicd by a woman ; fhe is an orphan, 
and [, who am her guardian, am {til 
a bachelor. In, placing her under 
your care and infruction, I give you 
all the authority of a parent. I re- 
fiviy to"you all mine, only referving 
that of paying you liberally for your 
expenfe and trouble. 1 with her to 
be treated up6n the fame footing as 
your own children. : I+ have not a 
doubt but you will, find her worthy 
your attentions, and that fhe will love 
vour daughters as if they were her 
fifiers. in taking his leave he obferv- 
ed to this lady, that he fhould never 
defire to fee her alone, or to take her 
out, unlefs accompanied by her or her 
daughters. This arrangement meet- 
ing the entire approbation of her mif- 
trefs, Louifa was immediately taken 
into her family and highly careffed. 

Mr. De M-—— had declined taking 
with him the fruiterer and mantua 
maker, in order that it might not be 
known the ftate of mifery in.which he 
had found this unfortunate orphan. He 
was fome time without feeing his a- 
dopted ward, and upon his paying the 
fecond quarter for her board, he was 
furprifed with her progrefs, She had 
already acquired an air, which render- 
ed her pretty face (il more interett- 
ing; and her modeity in,feeing her 
benefactor, gave er additional 
char 1s. 








Mr. De M—— cotld not help ex- 
claiming to himfelf, happy Pygmal- 
lon! ‘The gods animated thy ftatue ; 
render them divine honours, and re- 


fpect their prefent! He then feated 
himfelf oppofite to Louifa, and con- 
yerfed with her in the refpectful lan- 


guage of a guardian to his ward, ig 
order to infpire her with an elevation 
ot fentiment. In a private converfa. 
tion, her mittrefs faid fhe was a treaf- 
ure of beauty, fenfe, and fenfibility, 
Lounfa, fir, 1s all {weetnefs and conde. 
fcenfion. She feems thoroughly fenf- 
ible that fhe owes her prefent happi- 
nefs to your attentions. Her addrefs 
is uncommon ana gracious ; and her 
docility and comprehention furprifing 
for her age. Mr. De M left the 
houfe in a kind of rapture. Happy 
Pygmalion ! What a beautiful ftatue 
has the bounty of the gads animated 
by thy care and ailiduity! 

The following evening he was fome- 
thing earlier in his vilit; and brought 
with hima pretty prefent, confiiting of 
a pair of ear rings, a necklace, a pair 
of bracelets, with a pair of handiomg 
fhoebuckles, inclofed in an etui made 
ot gold. 

I with, Milfs Louifa, to give you an 
inftance of my friendfhip, by prefent- 
ing you with’ thefe trifles ; and by fa 
doing 1 hope to gain a place» in 
your's. ’ 

You have no neceflity, fir, to have 
recourfe to fuch expedients, fince the 
favours I have already received, will 
never be effaced from my memory. 

You are, I believe, as good as you 
are lovely. I often {peak of you to 
Mifs Henrietta Monclar, (her mif- 
trefs’s eldeft daughter) the fays you 
are my guardian angel; and were Ito 
tell her all——— 

No, Louifa ; that fecret muft remain 
where it is. You muft forget it as fait 
as you can. 

Forget it, fir! That’s impoffible. 
If I dared to,telk you what I think—— 
' Why not, my dear Louifa? 

It is, fir, that for fome months paft, 
on reflecting on the ftate from which 
you have taken me, I tremble with 
horrer; particularly fo, when i com- 
are it with my prefent fitpation. 

Thefe reflections are fingular for 
one of your age, Louifa. 

I had a mother, fir, that was as kiad 
as the was affectionate, and was very 
capable of bringing me up; and! fill 
remember thole tunys the taught me. 

My dear little maid, open your etul, 
and fee what I have given you. She 
opens and examines every thing. 

, Ah, 
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Ah, fir! This is too fine for a poor 
orphan. 

if thefe articles are too fine for an 
orphan, they are not fo for my dangh- 
ter—yes, Louifa, it is the name my 
heart avows ; and fince 1 have taken 
the title of father, I thall mott fedu- 
loufly difcharge all its duties. . Be 
therefore free trom any inquietudes ; 
your happinefs will be aduty and a 
pleature to me. ; 

Mr. De M , admiring the work 
he had undertaken, could not refrain 
from articulating —Heavens ! how 
beautiful is that: creature grown! If 








I had ever feen fo lovely an object a- 
mong the circle of my acquaint- 
ance, could J refrain from adoring 
her? 

The next day an unexpected ‘affair 
prevented him from feeing .Lovifa. 
He was obliged to fet out immediate= 
ly for one of his eflates in the country, 
where his prefence was abfolutely nec- 
efflary. Here he was detained tor fiz 
months ; and during this interval, he 
received no lefs than two letiérs from 
his ward, inclofed in thofe of her mits 
trefs. . 

( Ta be continued. ) 
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ES from the CONTRARY 
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The swo followi ing Scenes are taken fron tha American Comedy, seni) - N- 


» TRAST. One of them is purely Seahgnensais the otper replete amt beuitdy Poses I 


tru, uull be bighly acceptable. 


SCENE. Diwere and Maniy’ 
Dirithle OU are Colonel Mantys 1 

prefume ? 

Manly. At your fervice, Sir yada 

Dimple. My name is Dimple, SWF 
have the honour to be a lodger in the 
fame houle with you, and hearing ) you 
were in the Mall, came hither to take 
the liberty of joining you. 

Manly, You are very obliging, Sir. 

Dimple. As l undertland you area 
ftranger here, Sir, I have taken the li- 
berty to introduce myfelf to your ac- 
quaintance, as poflibly I may have it 
i my power to point out fome things 
in this city worthy your notice. 

Manly. An attention to ftrangers is 
worthy a liberal mind, and mutt ever 
be gratefully received. Buttoa fold- 
ier, who has no fixed abode, fuch at- 
tentions are particularly pleafing. 

Dimple. Sir, there is no character fo 
reipectable as that ofafolcier. And, 
indeed, when we reflect how muchwe 
owe to thofe brave men who have fuf- 
tered fo much in the fervice of their 
country, and fecured to us thofe inef- 
tunable bletli,,7s that we now enjoy, 
our lLberty and independence, they de- 
mand every attention which gratitude 
can pay. For my own tt I never 
meet an officer, but [ eimbrace him as 


L a! Oisd sy "37g 8 | va eT oe 
my friend, ‘for 4 private in Witrefs, 
but I infenfibly extend my charity to 
hinre{ Afdé.. have hit the Bumkin 
off very tolerabiy. 

2! ‘Manly. Give me your hand, Sir! I 
do not protter this hand to every body; 
but you fteal into my heart. I hope [ 
am as infenfible to flattery as ‘moft 
men; but I declare, (it may be my 
weak fide) that | never hearthe name 
of foldier mentioned with refpect, but 
I experience a thrill of pleafure, which 
I never feel on any other occafion 

Dimple. Will you give me leave, 
my dear colonel, to conter an obliga- 
tion on mytelt, by thewing you fome 
civilities during your ftay here, and 
giving a fimilar opportunity to foie of 
my friends ? 

Manly. Sir, I thank you ; but I be- 
lieve my flay in this city will be very 
thort, 

Dimple. \can introduce vou to fome 
men ot excellent fenfe, in whole com- 
pany you wi il etleem yourfe li happy 3 
and, by way of amufement, to fone 
fine girls, who wi ll liften to your fote 
things with pleature. 

Manly. Sir, 1 thould be proud of the 
honour of being acquainted with thofe 
gentlemen ;——but, as for the ladiés, I 
don’t underiland you. 

Dimple. 
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nay, 2 - Why, Sir, 1 need not tell 
you, that when a young gentleman is 
alone with a young lady, he muft fay 
fome foft things to her tair cheek— 
indeed the lady will expect it. To 
be fure, there is not much plea‘ure, 
when aman of the world and a fin- 
ithed coquet meet, who perfectly know 
each other: But how delicious is it 
do excite the emotions of joy, hope, 
expectation, and delight, in the bo- 
fom of a lovely girl, who believes ev- 
ery tittle of what you fay to be feri- 
ous. 

Manly. Serious, Sir! in my opinion, 
the man, who, under pretenfions of 
marriage, can plant thorns in the bo- 
fom of an ingocent, unfulpecting girl, 
is more deteftable than.a common rob- 
ber, in the fame proportion as private 
violence ig aennaae ble than open 
force, and money of leis value than 


. How he awes me by the 
fuperiotity of Ris fentiment. [ Afde 
As you fay, Sir, a gentleman fhoul 
be cautious how hg mentions mar- 
riage. 

_ Blanly. Cautious, Sis 1 No perfon 
more approves of an intertourfe be. 
tween the fexes than I do. Female 
converfation foftens our manners, 
whilit our difcourte, from the {uperi- 
riority of our literary advantages, 
improves their minds. But, in our 
young country, where there is no 
juch thing as gallantry, whena yen- 
tleman {peaks of love toa lady, wheth- 
er he mentions marriage or not, the 
ought to conclude, either that he 
means to infult her, or, that his in- 
tentions are the moft ferious and hon- 
curable. How mean, how cruel is 
it, by a thoufand tender affliduities, to 
win the affections of an amiable girl, 
and, though you leave her virtue un- 
f{potted, to betray her into the appear- 
ance of fo many tender partialities, that 
every man of delicacy would fupprets 
his inclination towards her, by fup- 
poling her heart engaged! Can any 
man, for the trivial gratification of 
his leifure hours, affect the happinefs 
of a whole hfe ! His not having {pok- 
en of marriage, may add to his per- 


fidy, but can be no excufe for his con- 
duet. 


Dimple. Sir, admire your fen¢i. 
ments ;—they are mine. The light 
obfervations that fell from me, were 
only a principle of the tongue ; they 
came not trom the heart—my prac- 
tice has ever difapproved thete prin- 
ciples. 

Manly. 1 believe you, Sir. | 
fhould with reluctance fuppofe that 
thofe pernicious fentiments could find 
admittance into the heart of a gentle. 
man. 





SCENE. Jessamy and JONATHAN. 

Fefamy. Well, Mr. Jonathan, what 
fucce{s with the fair ? 

Sonathan. Why, fuch a tarnal crofs 
tike you. never faw !—You would} 
have counted the had lived upon crab! 
apples and vinegar for a fortnight. 
But what the ratile makes you look 
fo tarnation glum. 

Feffamy. 1 was thinking, Mr. Jon- 
athan, what could be the reafon of 
her carrying herfelf fo coolly to you. 

Fonathan. Coolly do you gall it? 
Why, I vow, the was fire hot : 
May be, it was —— I bufs’d a 

. No, no, r, Jona 4 
PRs 3 be fome other caufe: I 
sewer yet knew a lady angry at being 
kiffed. md 

Jonathan. Well, if it is not the 
young woman’s bafhfulnvefs, | vow I 
can’t conceive why the fhou’d’nt hke 
me. 

Fellamy. May be, it is becaufe you 
have not the Graces, Mr. Jonathan. 

Yonathan. Grace | why, does the 
young woman expect I ntuft be con- 
verted before I court her? 

Felfamy. lmean the graces of per- 
fon: For inftance, my lord tells us, 
that we muft cut off our nails even 
at top, in {mall fegments of circles ; 
—though you won't underftand that 
-——In the next place, you mutt reg- 
ulate your laugh. 

Fonathan. Maple log feize it! dont 
1 laugh natural ? 

Jeffamy. That’s the very fault, Mr. 
Jonathan. Befides, you abfolutely 
mifplace it. I was told by a friend 
of mine, that you laughsi outright at 
the play the other night, when you 
ought only to have tittered. 

Feonathan. Gor 1 !—what does one 
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go to fee fun for if they can’t laugh ? 

Feffamy. You may laugh ;—but 
you mutt laugh by rule. 

Fonathan. Swamp it—laugh by 
rule! Well, I thould like that tar- 
nally. 

Yeffamy. Why you know, Mr. Jon- 
athan, that to + hae a lady to play 
with her fan, or a gentleman with his 
cane, and all other natural motions, 
are regulated by art. My matter has 
compofed an immenfely pretty gamut, 
by which any lady or gentleman, with 
a few years clofe application, may 
learn to laugh as gracefully as if they 
were born and bred to it- 

Jonathan. Mercy on my foul! A 

pet for laughing—juft like fa, la, 
c 

Feffamy. Ut comprifes every poffible 
difplay of jocularity, from an 
{mile toa piano titter, or full chorus 
Sortifimo ha, ha, ha! My mafter em- 
ploys his leifure hours in marking out 
the plays, like a cathedral chanting 
book, that the ignorant may know 
where to laugh ; and that pit, box, 


and gallery may keep time together, . 


and mot have a inigver in one part of 


the houfe, a broad grin im the other,” 


and a d——d grum look in the thi¥®® 
How delightful to fee the audienee all 
{mile together, then look on their 
books, then twift their mouths into 
an agreeable fimper, then altogether 
fhake the houfe with a general ha, ha, 
ha! loud as a full chorus of Handel’s 
at an Abbey commemoration. 

Jonathan. Ha, ha, ha! that’s dang’d 
cute, I fwear. 

Feffamy. The gentlemen, you fee, 
will laugh the tenor ; the ladies will 
play the counter-tenor; the beaux 
will fqueak the treble ; and our jolly 
triends in the gallery a thorough bale, 
ho, ho, ho! 

Jonathan. Well, can’t you let me 
fee that gamut ? 

Fellamy. Oh! yes, Mr. Jonathan ; 


here it is. [Takes out @ book.} Oh! no, © 


this is only a titter with its variations. 
Ah, here it is. [Takes eut anorher.] 
Now you muft know, Mr. Jonathan, 
this is a piece written by Ben Johnfon, 
which I have fet to my mafter’s gam- 


ut. The places where you mutt 
fmile, look grave, or laugh out right, 
are marked below the line. New look 
over me. ‘“ There was a cei. in 
man’’——now you mutt finile. 

Jonathan. Well, read it again ; 1 
warrant I’1] mind my eye. 

. * There wasacertain man, 
who had a fad feolding wife,’”’—— 
now you muft lau 

Sonathan. — 1 that’s ao 
laughing matter t ° 

Jefamy. And the lay fick a dy- 
ing ;"’———now you mutt titter. 

Jonathan. What, {nigger whea the 
good woman’s a dying! Gor I 

FJeffamy. Yes; the notes fay you 
muft—** And fhe afked her hufband 
leave to make a wil!,’°—now you mutt 

in to look grave ;—“ and her hut- 
eed faid”’ - 

Senathan. Ay, what did her huf- 
band fay ?—Something dang’d cute, E 
reckon. 

Feffamy. “ And her hufband faid, 
you have had your willall your life 
time, and would you have it after you 
are dead too ?” 

Jonathan. Ho, ho, ho! There the 
old man was even with her; he was 
up to the notch—ha, ha, ha! 

Feffamy. But, Mr. Jonathan, you 
muft not langh fo. Why you ought 
te have tittered piano, and you have 
laughed fortifimo. Look here ; you 
fee thefe marks, A. B. C. and fo on; 
thefe are the references to the other 
part of the book. Let us turn to it, 
and you will fee the directions how to 
manage the mufcles. This {turns over} 
was note D. you blundered at.—* You 
muft purfe the mouth into a fmile, 
then titter, difcovering the lower part 
of the three front upper teeth.”” 

Jonathan. Wow | read it again. 

Feffamy. ** There was a certain 
man’ very well !—* who had a 
fad fcotding wife,’’ why don’t you 
laugh ? 

Jonathan. Now, that fcolding wife 
fticks in my gizzard fo pluckily, that 
1 can’t laugh for the b—d and n—ns 
of me. Let me look grave here, and 
I’ll laugh your belly full, where the 
old creature’s a dymg. 
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ALMERINE and SHELIMAH.—A Farry-Tatce. 


(Concluded from page §41-) 


JOURASSIN, who had already 
learned what had happened, 
found his defpair relieved by this op- 
vortunity of another interview. The 
overs, however, were reftrained from 
condolence and confultation, by the 
prefence of the womea who could not 
be difmiffed; but Nouraflin put a 
{mall vial into the hand of Almerine 
as he departed, and told her that it 
contained a cordial, which, if admin- 
iftered in time, would infallibly reftore 
the cheerfulnefs and vigour that the 
had loft. Thefe words were heard 
by the attendants, though they were 
underftood only by Almerine ; fhe 
readily comprehended, that the potion 
fhe had received was poifon, which 
would relieve her from languor and 
melancholy by removing the caufe, if 
it could be given to the king before 
her marriage was completed. After 
Nouraflin was gone, fhe fat ruminat- 
ing on the infelicity of her fituation, 
and the dreadful events of the mor- 
row, till the night was far fpent; and 
then, exhaufted with perturbation and 
watching, fhe funk down on the fofa, 
and fell into a deep fleep. 

The king, whofe reft had been in- 
terrupted by the effects which the 
beauty of Almerine had produced up- 
on his mind, rofe at the dawn of day ; 
and fending for her principal attend- 
ant, who had been ordered to watch 
in her chamber, eagerly inquired what 
had been her behaviour, and whether 
fhe had recovered from her furprife. 
He was acquainted that the had lately 
fallen afleep, and that a cordial had 
been left by Nouraflin, which he at- 
firmed would, if not too long delayed, 
fuddenly recover her from languor 
and dejection, and which notwith- 
ftanding fhe had neglected to take. 
Soliman derived new hopes from this 
intelligence ; and that fhe might meet 
him at the hour of marriage, with the 
cheerful vivacity which the cordial of 
Nouraffin would infpire, he ordered 
that it fhould, without afking her any 
gueftion, be mixed with whatever fhe 
firft drank in the morning. 

Aimerine, in whofe blood the long 
continued tumult of her mind had 
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produced a feverifh heat, awaked 
parched with thirft, and called eagerly 
for fherbet. Her attendant, having 
firft emptied the vial into the bow], 
as fhe had been commanded by the 
king, prefented it to her, and fhe 
drank it off. As foon as fhe had rec- 
olleéted the horrid bufinefs of the day, 
fhe milled the vial, and in a few mo- 
ments fhe learned how it had been ap- 
plied. The fudden terror which now 
feized her, haftened the effect of the 
poifon ; and fhe felt already the fire 
kindled in her veins, by which in a 
few hours the would be deflroyed. 
Her diforder was now apparent, tho 
the caufe was not fufpected : Nouraf- 
fin was again introduced, and ac- 
quamnted with the miftake; an anti- 
dote was immediately prepared and 
adminiftered ; and Almerine waited 
the event in agonies of body and 
mind, which are not to be defcribed. 
The internal commotion every infiant 
increafed’; fudden and intolerable heat 
and cold fucceeded each other, and in 
lefs than an hour fhe was covered with 
a leprofy ; her hair fell, her head 
f{welled, and every feature in her coun - 
tenance was diftorted. Nouraffin, who 
was doubtful of the event, had with- 
drawn to conceal his confufion; and 
Almerine, not Knowing that thefe 
dreadful appearances were the pre- 
fages of recovery, and fhewed that the 
fatal effects of the poifon were expell- 
ed from the citadel of life, conceived 
her diffolution to be near, and in the 
agony of remorfe and terror, earnefily 
requefted to fee the king. Soliman 
haftily entered her apartment, and be- 
held the ruins of her beauty with af- 
tonifhment, which every moment in- 
created, while the difcovered the mif- 
chief which had been intended againft 
him, and which had now fallen upon 
her own head. 

Soliman, after he had recovered from 
his aftonifhment, retired to his own 
apartment ; and in this interval of 
recollection he foon difcovered that 
the defire of beauty had feduced him 
from the path of juflice, and that he 
ought to have difmiffed the perfon 
whofe affections he believed to have 
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rae pf wat t. He did not, there- 
fore, take away the life of Nouraflin 
fora erage which he himfelf had 
turmihed the temptation ; but as fome 


punifhment was neceilary as a fanction 
to the laws, he condemned him to per- 
petual banifhment. He commanded 
that Almerine fhould be fent back to 
her father, that her life might bea 
memorial o fh folly ; and he deter- 


mine d, if poffible, to atone bya fecond 
marriage, for the errors of the firit. 
He confidered how he might entorce 
and illuftrate fome ge neral precept, 
which would contribute more to the 
felicity of his people, than his leaving 
them a fovereign of his own blood; 
and at length he determined to publifh 
this proclamation throughout all the 
provinces of his empire: ** Soliman, 
whofe judgment has been perverted, 
and whofe life endangered, by the in- 
fluence and the treachery of unrivalied 
beauty, is now refolved to place equal 
deformity upon his throne; that, when 
this event is recorded, the world may 
know, that by wice beauty became yet 
more odious than ugtinefs ; and learn, 
like Soliman, to def{pife that excel- 
lence, which, w ‘thont. virtue, is only a 
fpecious evil, the reproach of the pof- 
feffor, and the fnare of others.”’ 
Shelimah, during thefe events, ex- 
perienced a very different fortune. 
She remained, till the was thirteen 
years of age, in the caftle ; and it hap- 
pened, that about this time, the per- 
fon to whofe care fhe had been com- 
mitted, after a fhort ficknefs died. 
Shelimah imagined that fhe flept ; but 
perceiving that all attempts to awaken 


her were ineffectual, and her fteck of 


provifions being exhautfted, the found 
means to open the wicket, and wan- 
dered alone into the wood. She fat- 
isfied her hunger with fuch berries and 
wild fruits as fhe found, and at night, 
not being able to find her way back, 
fhe lay down under a thicket and flept. 
flere fhe was awaked early in the 
morning by a peafant, whofe compaf- 
fion happened to be proof againft de- 
formity. The man afked her many 
queftions, but her anfwers rather in- 
creafing than gratifying his curiofity, 
he fet her before him on his beaft, and 
carned her to his houfe in the next 
Village, at the diftance of about fix 


‘ 


J a - 
a * Aki man, 
eagues In his family the was the 
t ct ion ce, a j t j ty of orl ers; 
{he vas er ’ 1 the meanest 


, it of. 
fices, and i her figure procured her the 
name of Goblin. Burt amidé all the 
ditadvantages of her fituation, the en. 
jovyed the utmott telicity of food and 
reit; as the formed no withes, the fuf. 
fered no d fappoimntment ; her body 
was healthful, and her mind at peace. 
In this fituation fhe had continued 
four years, wnat th e mc Boer" appeared 
in the village w h the proclamation of 
Shelimah ran out with oth. 
ers to gaze at the parade; fhe liftened 
to the proclamation with great atter- 
tion, and, when it was ended, the per- 
ceived that the eyes of the multitude 
were fixed upon her. One of the 
horfemen at the fame time alighted, 
and with great ceremony intreated her 
to enter a chariot which was in the 
retinue, telling her, that the was with- 
out doubt the perfon whom nature 
and Soliman had deftined to be their 
queen. Shelimah replied witha fmile, 
that fhe had no defire to be great; 
‘* but,’’ faid “y “if your p roclamae 
tion be true, I thould rejoice to be the 
infrument of fuch admonition to man- 
kind ; and, upon this condition, I with 
that I were indeed the moft deformed 
of my fpecies.’” The moment this 
wilh was uttered, the fpell of Farimi- 
na produced the contrary effeet - her 
fkin, which was fcaly and yellow, be- 
came {mooth and white, her ftature 
was perceived gradually to increale, 
her neck rofe lke a pillar of ivory, 
her bofom expanded, and her wart 
became lefs ; her hair, which before 
was thin and of a dirty red, was now 
black as the feathers of the raven, and 
flowed in large ringlets on her fhoul- 
ders ; the moft exquifite fenfibility 
now fparkled in her eye, her cheeks 
were tinged with the blufhes of the 
morning, and her lips moiftened with 
the dew ; every limb was perfect, and 
every motion was graceful. A white 
robe was thrown over her by an in- 
vifible hand ; the crowd fell back in 
aftonifhment, and gazed with infatiable 
curiofity upon fuch beautv as before 
— had never feen. Shelimah was 
ot lefs aftonifhed than the crowd : 
the ftood a while with her eves fixed 
upon the ground, and finding her con- 
fufion 
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The Ref ormer. 


fufion increafe, would have retired in 
filence, but fhe was prevented by the 
heralds, who having with much im- 
portunity prevailed upon her to enter 
the chariot, returned with her to the 
metropolis, prefented her to Soliman, 
and + clated the prodigy. 

Soliman looked round upon the af- 
fembly, in doubt whether to profecute 
or to relingnith his purpofe ; when 
Abbaran, a hoary fave who had pre- 
fided in the council of his father, came 
forward, and placing his forehead on 
the footftool of the chrone—* Let the 
King,’’ faid he, ** accept the reward of 
virtue, and take Shelimah to his bed. 
In what age, and in what nation fhall 
not the beauty of Shelimah be honour- 
ed? to whom will it be tranfmitted 
alone ? Will not the Rory of the wife 
of Soliman defcend with her name? 
will it not be Known, that thy defire 
of beauty was not gratified till it had 
been fubdued ? that by an iniquitous 
purpofe beauty became hideous, and 
by a virtuous wiih deformity became 
fair ?”’ ; 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes up- 
on Shelimah, difcovered a mixture of 
joy and confufion in her countenance, 
which determined his choice, and was 
an earnett of his felicity ; for at that 
moment, love, who, durine her flate 
of deformity, had been excluded by 
the fairy Flfarina’s interdiction, took 
pofleffion of her breaft. 

‘The nuptial ceremony was not jong 
delayed, and Elfarina honoured it 
with her prefence. When the depart- 
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ed, fhe beftowed on both her benedic- 
tion ; and put into the hand of Sheli- 
mah a fcroll of vellum, an which was 
this infcription in letters of geld: 

‘Remember, Shelimah, the fate of 
Almerine, who fti!i Hives the reproach 
of parental folly, of degraded beauty, 
and perverted fenfe. l.emember Al- 
merine ; and let her exaniple and thy 
own experience teach thee, that wit 
and beauty, learning, affluence and 
honour, are not effential to human fe- 
licity ; with thefe fhe was wretched, 
and without them thou waft happy. 
The advantages which I have hitherto 
bettowed, mult now be obtained by an 
effort of thy own: that which gives 
relifh to the coarfeft food, is temper- 
ance ; the apparel and the dwelling of 
a peafant and a prince, are equal in 
the efiimation of humility; and the 
torment of ineffectual defires is pre- 
vented, by the refignation ct picty to 
the will of heaven ; advantages which 
are in the power of every wretch, 
who repines at the unequal diftribu- 
tion of good and evil, and imputes ta 
nature the effects of hi “wn folly.” 

The king, to whom ““Siimah com- 
municated thefe precepts of the fairy, 
caufed them to be tranfcribed, and 
with an account of the events wliich 
lad produced them, diftributed over 
wll his dominions. Précepts which 
were thus enforced had an immediate 
and extenfive influence ; and the hap- 
pinefs of Soliman and ot Shelimah was 
thus communicated to the multitudes 
whom they governed. 
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ME R. No. XIII. 


Oa the ORIGIN and ABOLISHMENT of DRINKING HEALTHS. 


f tpn manners of foreign nations 
ought to be carefuliy examined, 
before they are adopted as our own. 
Many circumttances have confpired to 
render certain cuftoms permiflable, at 
icaft in fome kingdoms, which having 
mv exilence in others, preclude a ra- 
tional excufe for the ir obfe vance elfe- 
where. The rule, I humbly conceive, 
of fufpending the effect, when the 
caule ceafes, will excellently apply to 
the preient abfurd mode of drinking 


Dies Fe ’ } 
reeiths. This troublefome and iade- 


cent practice had its origin in Great- 
britain, during the times of the Dan- 
ifh invafion, when it was cuftomary 
for the latter to ftab the Britons, 
whilft talhing a harmiefs draught. To 
prevent this fpecies of table affaflina- 
tion, the Englifh entered into co.n- 


bination, as mutual pledges for each 
others lives—and the literal language 
of a health was as tollows, ** Sir, I ful. 


pect the gentleman next me, has apn 
intention of cutting my throat; I wigh 
healt! fh yuu will take 
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588 Effay on Superflition. 


care of mine.”” To which the perfon 
drank to, replied, “ Sir, I am obliged 
toe you for this mark of confidence, 
and am fponfor for your life.”” What 
a pretty and polite compliment! when 
traced to its origin, which is an indif- 
putable and hifterical fact. 

The arrival of his Danith majefty, 
with a numerous train of attendants, 
at the Britith court, about the year 


1768, entirely removed the caufe of 


aucient fulpicion, and ferious effurts 
were made to abolifh the practice, as 
reflective upon a monarch of the 
greateft urbanity and politenefs. But, 
as my worthy countrymen have no 
connections ith either of thefe courts, 
their former quarrels, or prefent am- 


ity, I flatter myfilf they will totally 
abrogate a cuftom, which in fact they 
ought never to have had any concern 
with, from the firft landing of our in- 
dependent torefathers, to this glorious 
hour of imperial dignity. ‘True po- 
litenefs confilts in being at eafe your. 
felf, aod rendering the company per. 
fectly io. ‘This, according to my no- 
tions, is abfolutely impracticable, 
where the mifnomer of a name, or the 
omiffion of a title, frequently reduces 
to aukward and embarrafling fitua- 
tions: Belides, a trivial inattention of 
this kind, is conftrued into a deliber- 
ate affront; and the purpofes of con- 
vivial meetings entirely truftrated. 
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FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
Essay on SUPERSTITION in Natura. Tunes, 

** Lorfqu’ un mortel atrabilaire, 

Nourri de fuperftition, 

A par cette affreufe chimere 

Corrumpu fa religion, 

Son ame alors eft endurcie, 
~ Sa raifon (enfuit obfcurcie.”"———-HENRIADE. 


HERE ¢> ‘two kinds of fuperfti- 
tion; oné is more immediately 
oppolite to religion, the other to rea- 
fon. The firft we condemn as a crime, 
the lait we ridicule as a folly. 
Superftition in natural things is that 
unreafonable opinion which attributes 
a wonderful virtue or power to caufes 
which does not belongtothem. This 
ridiculous error, once imbibed, leads 
its unhappy victim through number- 
lefs inquietudes. He is frightened at 
every dream, and regards almott every 
accident he meets with as ominous. 
The howling of a dog, or the fcreech- 
ing of an owl, are fuppofed prefages 
of misfortune. ‘Terror is the throb- 
bing pulfe in his bofom. ‘The fright- 
ful vilions of fancy hover in the gloom 
that invelopes his mind ; he feeks not 
fo much what is probable, as what is 
wonderful in nature; and finds an 
eafy afcent from the loweft to the 
highett degree of folly. 


** Such is the irrefiftable force of 
fuperftition, which eradicates from the 
breaft every benevolent principle of 
humanity, and, like a forcerefs, hav- 
ing enchanted the opticks of reafon, 
converts cruelty and every montirous 
phantom of a diftempered brain, into 
the inviting forms* of the moft facred 
duty.’’ In this ftate of intoxicated 
imagination, the grave is robbed of its 
peaceful flumberer, and the pile is 
lighted even with the bones of the 
child of affection. And this is done 
becaufe fuperftition had fuggefted that 
there might be fome hidden charm in 
the mouldering body of one who had 
died of a confumption, which could be 
imparted by fympathy as a cure for 
the fame difeafe in another.¢ A caufe 
and its effets are joined together, the 
connection between which no penetra- 
tion can difcover. Reafon and expe- 
rience are neceffary to prove the ex- 
pediency of any meafure—neither are 

contulted. 


* ** Both facred and prophane hiftories abound with numberlefs inftances ; fuch were 

the homan facrifices to Moloch, the vow of Idomeneus, the intended facrifice of Iphige- 
nia, and many others.”"=——Cooper’s Life of Socrates. 
; + One infance of this kind you mentioned in Auguft magazine, page 408. Another has 
lately happened in a neighbouring county=-a father dug up the body of a child, buried but 
a few weeks before, and brought it into the room where a fon was fick of the fame difor- 
dere The itench, however, was fo great as to oblige him again to bury the body. 
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I.—Texi Explaned. 589 


. gonfulted. The fpirit of gentlenefs 


and love, the inflinctive voice of pa- 
rental teadernels and affection, mutt 
alfo be difregarded. Liuppily we need 
not fear that the practice will be imi- 
tated ; its folly, and its repugnancy to 
the belt feelings of the human breatt, 
mutt defeat its iniquity, by denying us 





ufe. The improvements alfo that are 
daily making in the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and in the fcience of med- 
icine, will wreft the fceptre of reaion 
from the hands of fuperitinon. * Om. 
nium rerum natura cognita, levamur 
fuperititione. * 


* Cicero de nat, deor. |. 2. 
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ror THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The COLLECTION. No. XXII. 


CCXIX. 
RIDE is undoubtedly the origin 
of anger; but pride, like every 
other palfion, if it once breaks loole 
from reafon, counteracts its own pur- 
pofes. A paflionate man, upon the 
review of his life, will have very few 
gratifications to offer to his pride, 


when he*has confidered how his out-: 


rages were caufed; why they were 
borne, and in what they are likely to 
end at luft. 

CCXX. 

THERE is an inconfiftency in an- 
ger, very common in life; which is, 
that thofe who are vexed to impa- 
tience, are angry to fee others lefs dif- 
turbed than themfelves; but when 
others begin to rave, they immediate- 
ly fee in them, what they could not 
find in themfelves, the deformity and 
folly of ufeleis rage. 

CCXXI. 

WHATEVER advantage we fnatch 
beyond a certain portion allotted us by 
nature, is like money {pent before it is 
due, which at the time of regular pay- 
ment will be miffed and regretted. 

CCXXII. 

IT often happens that applaufe a- 
bates diligence. Whoever finds him- 
felf to have performed more than was 
demanded, will be contented to {pare 
the labour of unneceflary perform- 
ances, and fit down to enjoy at eafe 
his fuperfluities of honour. But long 
intervals of pleafure diffipate attention 





and weaken conflancy ; nor is it eafy 

for hin that has funk from diligence 

into floth, to roufe out of his Iethar- 

gy, to recollect his notions, rekindle 

his curiofity, and engage with his for- 

mer ardour in the toils of ftudy. 
CCXXIII. 

IN the conditions of men, it fre- 
quently happens, that grief and anxi- 
ety lie hid under the golden robes of 
profperity, and the gloom of calamity 
1s cheered by fecret radiations of hope 
and comfort ; as in the works of na- 
ture the bog is often covered with 
flowers, and the mine concealed in the 
barren crags. 

CCXXIV. 

HE that teaches us any thing which 
we knew not before, is undoubtedly 
to be reverenced asa mafter. He that 
conveys knowledge by more pleating 
ways, may very properly be loved as 
a benefactor ; and he that fupplies life 
with innocent amufement, will be cer- 
tainly careffed as a plealing companion. 

CCXXV. 

WE frequently fall into error and 
folly, not becaufe the true principles 
of action are not known, but becaufe, 
for a time, they are not remembered : 
he may therefore be juftly numbered 
amongft the benefactors of mankind, 
who contracts the rules of life into 
fhort fentences, that may be ealily im- 
preffed on the memory, and taught, by 
frequent recollection, to recur habit- 
ually to the mind, 
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N the 1ft Epiftle of John, 3d chap. 
and &th verfe, are thefe words— 
** For this purpofe the fon of God was 
manifefled, that he might deftroy the 


eworks of the Devil.’ From the hifto. 
ry of the Devil, as recorded in the 
Bible, we learn that fin, in general, is 
««the work of the Devil.’’ ‘This ap- 
pears 
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works of the Devil.”? And in the 
tore part of this 8th verfe, St. John 
favs, ** He who committeth fin is of 
the Devil; for the Devil finneth from 
the beginning.’” He was the frf fin- 
ner, and tempted man to fin. And 
all who allowedly, habitually, and de- 
hiberately commit iniquity, are of the 
Devil ; as our Saviour told the Jews, 
“* Ye are of your father the Devil, and 
the hufts of your father ye will do.”’ 
And as fin, tn general, fo all fins, in 
particular, of all forts and kinds, all 
evil and finful works whatfoever, are 
properly * the works of the Devil.’’ 
And by “the works of the Devil,’ 
we may alfo underitand all the penal 
confequences of fin, as death, for in- 
ftance, and hell and future punifh- 
ment. For thefe all take place, in 
confequence of his tempting mankind 
fo fin: and they may, therefore, very 
fitly be ttiled, «the works of the Dev- 
Wl.” Hence the Devil is faid to * have 
the power of death.” And he is flil- 
ed * the God of this world, the prince 





Natural Miftory. 


pears from the sth verfe, wherein the 
apolile fays—** And ye kuow that he 
was manitetted to take away our (ins ;”’ 
or im other words, * to deflroy the 


of the power of the air, the fpirit who 
now rules, (or works) in the children 
of difobedience.”” If the above be a 
guft confiruction of this text, we ma 
infer, “that fin is not the work of 
God.” ‘The text fays, “ it is the work 
of the Devil,’’ and that God was at 
the amazing expense of fending his 
fon into the world, on purpofe to de- 
ftroy it.”” If God is the author of 
fin, in anv proper fenfe at all, then he 
fent his fon to deftroy his own work, 
And how much beneath the dignity 
and wifdom of Almighty God does 
this appear to be, for him firftto make 
fin, and then fend his fon to undo it, 
and to deftroy what he had made? A- 
gain, if fin is not ‘* the wo.k of the 
Devil,’” but the work of God, then 
*¢ Chrift did not appear to put awa 
fin, by the facrifice of himfelf.”” A. 
gain, if fin 1s the work of God, what 
then, it may well be afked, is * the 
work of the Devil,” which the fon of 
God was manitefted to deftroy ? Let 
us be careful not to blafpheme and 
difhonour God, by afcribing the works 
of men, or devils, to his agency. 
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{Continued from page 649.) 
CONCISE DESCRIPTION of various ANIMALS, arranged ly NATURALISTS 
under the Orders VERMES and MOLLUSC 4. 


t E now take a fiep rather remote 


V . . re at dh 
from animals of a more active. 


nature, when we enter upon a view of 
the Afcidia; an animal whofe func- 
tions are fo extraordinary, as to ap- 
pear only a few degrees removed from 
marine plants, conftantly affixed to 
fome body : its motion is impercepti- 
bly flow, fearce making one inch in 
fome hours, therefore never recedes 
far from its native fpot: its life is 
taken up in continually receiving in 
its body the fea water, and f{quirting 
it out again. The internal firucture 
ef the animal’s mouth is furnifhed with 
a number of minute papilla, by which 
means it preferves from efcape, in the 
act of ejecting the water, thofe ani- 
malcula which conftitute its nourifh- 
ment. 

The Actinia affixes itfelf, by a kind 
of peduacle, to rocks, oyfters, &c. and 


difplays its florefcent head in fuch 
manner, as more to refemble a flower 
than an animal. The radii which a- 
dorn the head are fo many tentacula, 
by which the animal affumes and con- 
veys its prey to its mouth, which is 
the center of the flower as it were. 
At times they affume fuch various 
fornis, as to be miftaken for animals 
of a different genus. 

The Tethys makes its abode in the 
depths of the ocean, affixing itlelf to 
the argillaceous bottom, or to rocks ; 
lives upon fea weeds, is preyed: upon 
by Lobfiers, &c. Little is known ot 
this animal, on account of its deep re- 
cefs, and very few have been taken. 

The Holothuria, befet with innu- 
merable tentacula all over its belly, 
adheres by them to the bottom of the 
fea, at the fame time agitating in fearch 
of fuod the branchy tentacula which 
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adorn jts lead 3 and occafionally af- 
fumes many ludicrous and grotefque 
forms, which has cauled naturalilts to 
impofe on them names not in the leait 
analogous to their nature. 

The Terebclla, furnithed as it were 
with an augre, pierces the rocks, and, 
configned by nature to its dark dwell- 
ing, refis in fecurity, till the hungry 
crab, with its cheliterous claw, drags 
him from his lurking place, and de- 
vours him. 

The Triton, inferting its body in 
the holes of the rocks which lie con- 
cealed under water, throws out its 
head and cheliferous tentacula, where- 
by it feizes the unwary prey which 
happens to crawl or {wim withia reach. 
But he has likewife manv enemies to 
encounter; the Crab, Afferias, Cut- 
tle, &c. 

The Lernza affixes itfelf behind the 

ills of various fiihes, and, like the 
—¢ draws forth its nourifhment by 
fuction. 

The Scylla, affixed by its back to 
the fucus floating in the ocean, under- 
neath fpreads out his foliate tentacula, 
and afflumes fuch food as chance may 
throw in its way during the courfe of 
the voyage ; but the shark, Porpoife, 
and other fith rict in its deftruction. 

The Clio, from its ftructure, feems 
more calculated as a prey, than to 
prey upon others. Nature, therefore, 
has provided it with a funnel formed 
fheath, into which it withdraws itfelf 
when neceflity urges. 

The Cuttle, fo frequently a prey to 
Turbot, and many other marine ani- 
mals, often efcapes by blackening the 
water around with the liquor which 
Providence has furnifhed him with, 
and which he ejects as occafion re- 
quires. He is not lefs voracious in 
his kind, and is the deftroyer of many 
weaker animals. Some of this genus 
are of an alarming magnitude, and, 
with their ftrong tentacula, will pull 
a boat under water, if they are not cut 
off with an ax; an inftrument com- 
monly carried by the Indians in thofe 
feas where they frequent. 

The Medufa, a gelatinous fubftance, 
appearing like a lifelefs lump of jelly, 
floating on the furface of the ocean, 
and plying underneath with its tenta- 
cula, embraces the fmall fry, and de- 


vours them: they are gregarious an- 
imals; and though they are faid to 
occafion, when touched, the fame a- 
lacming fenfation as the Laplylia, the 
ravenous Shark, with malignant eye, 
darts fidelong at them, and devours 
many of them at a mouthful. Thefe 
animals, when dead, foon diffolve toa 
thin lucid water, aad nothing fubfian- 
tial of them remains which leaves any 
traces of their former animated fate. 
To examine the nature and proper- 
ties of thefe beings, it is necefary to 
preferve them in a large glafs filled 
with fea water, which fhould be chang- 
ed daily. The Actinia, Afcidia, and 
many others, might be inveitigated by 
the fame means, and much pleafure 
and improvement in the knowledge 
of the ways of thele creatures derived 
therefrom. . 

We are now come to the Afterias ; 
aii animal apparently poffefling frong- 
er animal functions and properties 
than the preceding genus, though its 
motion is flow, when we confider the 
number of fafciculi which furround 
its rays, and ferve the animal as feet, 
by which means it moves either fide- 
ways, backward or forward, and in 
any direction the creature requires ; 
with them it likewife clings to the 
rocks, and preferves itfelf from being 
dathed about by the tempeftuous 
waves. ‘They are likewife as tenta- 
cula to the animal, with which it feiz- 
es its prey, and conveys it to the 
mouth; their rays are of fo brittle 2 
nature, as eafily to be broke off, but 
in time they grow again, as the claws 
of Crabs and Lobiters do, when loft. 
It fubfifts on young Crabs, fmall thell 
fifth, &c. 

The Echinus is an extraordinary 
creature, though common ; -armed 
with fpines, which ferve the anima! as 
feet, it moves in every direction, and 
occafionally throws out tentacula, 
with which it grapples to the bottom 
of the fea, at the approach ofa ftorm. 
But nature has ornamented this crea- 
ture in a moft furprifing manner; the 
fineft {culptor could not, with the mof 
confummate {kill and labour, imitate 
its ornaments; with fuch regularity, 
beauty, and numerous excrefcences ; 
which are the joints to which their 
{pines are affixed, and made wer 
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by, all over the calcareous covering : 
fome are, as it were, laid out in ave- 
nues, like upto a parterre; others are 
reticulated, in the manner o7 the mott 
beautiful and exact net work, inter- 
{perfed with excrefcences of a minute 

lobular form. Some have their hab- 
itation round, others oval ; and again 
there are that have them round, ob- 
long and flat: as various are the forms 
of their {pines ; round, quadrangular, 
octogonal ; fome formed like briftles, 





others like pillars belonging to a fine 
building. ‘Their colour, when ftrip. 
ped of their {pines, which foon fall off 
after the animal’s deceafe, is beautiful. 
ly various; fome being green, yellow, 
purple, red, brown ; and others bluth. 
ing with the tinge of the Tyrian dye. 
So prolifick is nature in all her works, 
{porting with her amazing powers over 
all the creation, and proving the vat 
fource of wifdom from whence her 
operations flow. 
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Tro tHE EDITORS or tHe MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 





Seeing in your Magazine for Fuly, a View and Defcription of the FALLS of Nta- 
GARA, I fend you a Newypaper, printed in 1764, which contains d more particus 
lar Account of thofe very remarkable Falls, which you will pleafe to republifb. 


TIAGARA Fall is about eighteen 
miles from Niagara fort. You 
fir(t go fix leagues by water up Niaga- 
ra river, and then three leagues by 
Jand over the carrying place. As I 
was defirous of feeing every thing re- 
lating to this famous cataratt, I pre- 
vailed on three gentlemen who had 
often vifited it, to accompany me ; 
one of whom had livedalmoft ten years 
near the carrying place, and, confe- 
quently, was well acquainted with 
every circumftance relative to it. 

A little before we came to the car- 
rying place, the water grew fo rapid, 
that four men in a light canoe had 
much difficulty to getup thither. Ca- 
noes can go half a league above the 
beginning of the carrying place, tho 
they muft labour againft a ftream ex- 
tremely rapid; but mgher up, it is 
quite impoffible, the whole courfe of 
the river, for two leagues and a half 
below the great fall, being a feries of 
fmaller falls, one under another, in 
which the greateft canoe or batteau 
would, in a moment, be turned up- 
fide down. We therefore went a- 
fhore, and walked over the carrying 
place, having, befides the high and 
fieep fides of the river, two great hills 
to afcend one above another. 

We arrived at the great-fall about 
ten in the morning ; and the weather 
being very fine, I had an opportunity 
of furveying very attentively this fur- 
prifing cataract of nature. 


Yours, A SUBSCRIBER. 


The courfe of the river, or rather 
ftrait, is here from S.S. E. to N. 
N. W. and the rocks of the great fall 
crofs it, not in a right line, but form- 
ing an arch little le{sthana femicirele. 
Above the fall, in the middle of the 
river, is an ifland, lying alfo S. S. E. 
and N. N.W.or parallel with the 
fides of the river ; its length is about 
420 yards. ‘The lowerend of this ifl- 
and is juft at the perpendicular edge 
of the fall. On both fides of this if!- 
and runsall the water that comes from 
the lakes of Canada, viz. Lake Supe- 
rior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
and Lake Erie ; which are, indeed, 
rather feas thanlakes ; and have, be- 
fides, a great many large rivers that 
difcharge their waters into them, of 
which the greate(t part comes down 
Niagara fall. Before the water comes 
to the ifland, it runs but flowly com- 
pared with its motion when it ap- 
proaches the ifland, where it becomes 
the moft rapid water in the world, 
running with a furprifing {wiftnefs. 
Before it comes to the fall, it is quite 
white, and, in many places is thrown 
high into the air. The greate(t and 
ftrongeft boats would here, ir a mo- 
ment, be overfet. The water that 
runs along the weft fide of the ifland 
is more rapid, in greater abundance, 
and whiter, than that which runs on 
the eaft fide, appearing almoft to ex- 
ceed an arrow in fwiftnefs. 

When vou are at the fall, and look 
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up the river, you may fee that theriv- 


er above the fall is every where ex- 


ceeding fteep, refembling the fide of a 
hill. When this prodigious body of 
water comes to the very fall, it throws 
itfelf down in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. But the furprife on feeing this 
is beyond belief ; noris it in the pow- 
er of language to exprefs it. To be- 
hold fo vaft a body of water throwing 
itfelf headlong down {fo prodigious a 
precipice, firikes the obferver with 
awe and furprife. 

The perpendicular height of this 
fall has been varioufly reported. Fa- 


ther Hennipin fuppofes it 600 feet ; 
-but he has gained little credit among 
| 


his countrymen in America, whoca 
him wn grand men‘eur,* a great liar.’ 
He did indeed vifit this famous fall : 
but it is the common practice of fome 
travellers to magnify every thing; 
and this the good father has done : 
for the height of this famous fall has 
been found to be exactly 137 feet. 

When the water is come down to 
the bottom of the rock of the fall, it 
jumps back to a great height in the 
air; in other places it isas white as 
milk or fnow, and all in motion likea 
boiling caldron. 

The noife of this fallin fine weather 
may be heard at fifteen leagues dif- 
tance. And, when the wind is very 
calm, you may hear it at Niagara fort ; 
but feldom at other times; becaufe, 
when the wind blows, the waves of 
the lake Ontario make too much noife 
there againft the fhore. Anditis very 
remarkable, that, when they hear the 
noife of the fall at the above fort more 
plain than ordinary, they are-furea 
north eaft wind will follow. This is 
really furprifing, asthe fall is fouth 
weft from the fort; and one would 
imagine it fhould rather be a contrary 
wind. 

From the place where the water 
falls, there rifes abundance of vapours, 
refembling a prodigious thick {moke. 
Thefe vapours rife a great height in the 


? 


air when it is calm, but are difperfed 


by the wind when it blows hard. If 

you go into this vapour or fog, or if 

the wind blows it on you, it is fo pe- 

netrating, that in a few minuites you 

will beas wet as if you had been un- 

der water. I defired two of the gen- 
Vol. IT. OF. 1790. 4B 


tlemen who went with me, to go down 
to bring me, from the fide at the bot- 
tom of the fall, fome of the feveral 
kinds of herbs, ftones, and fhells, they 
could find there. They immediately 
went down the fall; but when they 
returned,which was not many minutes, 
they were fo wet, that I really thought 
they had accidentally fallen into the 
water, as they were obliged to ftrip 
themielves quite naked, and hang their 
clothes in the fun to dry. 

When you are on the other fide of 
the lake Ontario, though a great many 
leagues from the fall, you may, every 
clear and calm morning, fee the va- 
pours of the fall rifingin the air ; and 
a perfon unufed to this phenomenon, 
would be tempted to think that allthe 
forefts thereabouts were on fire, fo 
great is the apparent fincke. In the 
Jike manner you may fee it on the weit 
fide of the lake Erie, a great many 
leagues off. 

The Indians fay, that when birds 
come flying into this fog or fmoke of 
the cataract, they fall down, and per- 
ith in the water ; either becaufe their 
wings are wet, or that the noife of the 
fall aftonifhes them, and they know 
not which way to fly, the light being 
excluded by the vapours. But thole 
who accompanied me, were of opin- 
ion, that fidom or never any bird 
perifhes there in that manner ; be- 
caufe, among all the birds found dead 
below the cataract, there are no oth- 
er forts than fuch as live, or at leaft 
frequently fwim in the water ; as 
{wans, geefe, ducks, water hens, teal, 
and the like. And very often large 
flocks of them are feen going to de- 
firuétign in this manner: they {wim 
in the river above the fall, and fo are 
carried down lowerand lower by the 
water ; and, as water fow! commonly 
take great delight in being carried 
with the ftream, fo here they indulge 
themfelves in enjoying this pleafure fo 
long till the {wiftnefs of the water be- 
comes fo great, that it is no longer 
poflible for them to rife, but they are 
driven down the precipice, and perith. 
They are obferved, when they draw 
near the fall, to endeavour, with 
all their might, to take wing, and 
leave the water, but find it impoffible. 
In the montlis of September and Oc- 
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tober, fuch quantities of dead water 
fowl are found every morning below 
the fall, on the banks, that the French 
garrifon at the fort ufed to live chiefly 
upon them. Belides the fowl, they 
alfo find dead fith of various kinds : 
likewife deer, bears, and other ani- 
mals, which have endeavoured to crafs 
the river above the fall ; the larger of 
which are generally found broken to 

ieces. Juft below the fall, the water 
Is not rapid, but goesall in circles and 
éddieslikea boiling pot ; which, how- 


ever, does not hinder the Indians from _ 


oing a fifhing on it in fmall canoes. 

Vhen you are above the fall, and lock 
down, your head begins to turn : nor 
will thofe who have often vifited it 
feidom venture to look down, without 
holding faft by fome tree. 

It was formerly looked upon as im- 
poffible for any body to go afhore on 
the ifland, and return again ; but an 
accident that happened about twenty 
five years ago, proved that this opin- 
ion was ill founded. The hiftory is 
this : Two Indians of the Six Nations 
went from Niagara fort, to hunt onan 
iand in the middle of the river or 
itrait, above the great fall, on which 
there ufed to be plenty of deer. They 
took fome French brandy with them, 
from the fort, which they tafted feve- 
ral times, as they were going over the 
carrying place ; and, wher they were 
in the canoe, they did the fame thing 
as they rowed up the ftrait, to- 
wards the ifland where they propofed 


to hunt ; but, growing fleepy, they, 


Jaid themfelves down inthe canoe, 
which getting loofe, drove back with 
the ftream, farther and farther down, 
till they came near that ifland which 
lies in the middle of the fall. Here 
one of them, awakened by the noife of 
the cataract, cried out to the other 
that they were loft! They tried, how- 
ever, to fave their lives; and, this i- 
fland being neareft, they with the ut- 
moft difficulty, got afhore there. They 
were, at firft, greatly rejoiced ; but 
when they had ferioufly reflected on 
their condition, thev believed’ them- 
felves hardly in a better ftate, than if 
they had been precipitated down the 
fall ; as they had no other choice, 
than either to throw themfelves down 
that precipice, or perifh with hunger. 


But neceffity is the mother of inven. 
tion. At the lower end of the ifland 
the rock is perpendicular, and no wa. 
ter runs there; and, the ifland abound. 
ing with wood, they went immediatly 
to work, and made a kind of ladder 
of the bark of the linden tree, lon 

enough to reach the furface of the wa- 
ter at the bottom of the precipice. 
One end of this ladder they faftened 
to a large tree that grew at the fide of 
the rock above the fall, and let the 
other end down to the water. Being 
thus fixed, they went down their new 
invented ({tairs to the furface of the wa- 
ter, in the middle cf the fall, where 
they refled a little time; and as the 
water next below the fall is not rapid, 
they threw themfelves into it, hoping 
to reach the fhore by fwimming. I 
have {aid before, that one patt of the 
fall is on this, and the other on that 
fide of the ifland ; and hence it is, 
that the waters of each turn back a- 
gainft the rock, that is juft under the 
ifland. The Indians therefore had 
hardly began to fwim, before the 
waves of the eddy threw them with 
Violence again the rock from whence 
theycame. They tried it feveral times, 
but were always thrown againft the 
rock ; fo that they were obliged to 
climb up their ftairs again to the ifland, 
not knowing whatto do. After fome 
time they perceived fome of their 
countrynien, to whom they cried out. 
They faw, and pitied them; but gave 
them little hopes of help. They, how- 
ever, hafted to the fort, and told the 
commander the difmal fituation of 
their two brethren. He perfuaded 
them to try all poffible means of re- 
lieving the poor Indians ; which at 
laft they effected in the following man- 
ner. The water that runs on the eaft 
fide of this ifland is fhallow, efpecially 
a little above the ifland towards the 
eaftern fhore. ‘The commandanthav- 
ing caufed poles to be made, and 
pointed with iron, two Indiansedeter- 
mined to walk to the ifland by the help 
of thefe poles, in order to fave the oth- 
er poor creatures, or perifh in the at- 
tempt ; accordingly, before they made 
the attempt, they took leave of all 
their friends, as if they were going to 
inevitabledeath. Each of the Indians 


carried two of the above poles, oneof 


which 
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which they fixed firmly in the river, 
and by that means fupported them- 
felves againff the rapidity of the tor- 
rent. In this manner, they both fafe- 
ly arrived on the ifland ; and, having 
given each of the two poor Indiansa 
pole, they all returned fafely to the 
main. 

Since the above accident, the Indians 
often go to this ifland to kill deer, 
which, having endeavoured to crofs 
the river above the fall, are driven 
on the ifland by the ftream. 

Formerly a part of the rock at the 
fall, which is on the weft fide of the i- 
fland, hung over in fuch a manner, 
that the water which fell perpendicu- 
larly from it left a vacancy below, fo 
that there was a paflage at the bottom 
of the fall between the rock and the 
water ; but fome years ago the prom- 
inent part broke off, and fell down; 
fo that now there is no poflibility of 
going between the falling water and 
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the rock, the former touching the lat- 
ter from the upper part to the bottom 
ofthe fall. ‘Lhe breadth of the fall 
as it forms a femicircle, is reckoned to 
be about 360 yards. ‘The iiland is in 
the middle of the fall, and about 40 
yards broad at its lower end. 

Every day, when the fun fhines, 
from ten inthe morning until two in 
the afternoon, below the fall, and un- 
der you, when you ftand at the fide 
over the fall, you fee a glorious rain- 
bow, and fonietimes two, one within 
another. Iwas fo fortunate as to be at 
the fall on a fine clear day, and con- 
templated with great delight this beau- 
tiful phenomenon, which was embel- 
lithed with thofe brilliant colours con- 
fpicuous in the rainbow formed in 
the air. When the wind carries the 
vapours from place to place, the rain- 
bow is often invifible, but becomes 
confpicuous as foon as new vapours 
are formed. 
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DOMESTICK HAPPINESS. 


*¢ Thou art not found where pleafure is ador’d, 
That reeling goddefs, with the zonclefs waif, 
And wand’ring eves, ftill leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail fupport.” 


] HAVE never yet paid my devoirs 
at the fparkling fhrine oj his Hy- 
menean majefty ; from my pen, max- 
ims, therefore, will carry with them 
no turther weight than as they quad- 
rate with the found dictates of expe- 
rience ; and thus far, even with thofe 
who may have been {tung by their own 
imprudence, I prefume they will have 
their due influence. Reafon, that ful- 
len goddefs, to be fure cannot at firft 
originate within the heart a pure at- 
tachment ; but when once originated, 
in its direction and government reafon 
may and ought to exercife her author- 
ity. “Bhe bufy hand of fancy is con- 
ftantly framing little fabricks of blifs, 
which ferve only to allure the unwary 
traveller from his peaceful walks of 
quietude and eafe. Tothe young, the 
thoughtlefs devotee, at this facred 
fhrine, the has defcribed in the moft 
vivid colours the fair temple of connu- 


tial happine/s. Like fome venerable 


pile, at a diftance, it appears to him 
airy, ornamental, magnificent. The 
crowded concourfe which furround it 
raife within him fome reftlefs emo- 
tions; he longs, yet dreads to ap- 
proach ; »mpelled at length by the 
nnpulfe of fudden tranfports, he ad- 
vances with rapid yet trembling fteps; 
reaches the magnificent portico, patles 
over the decorated threthold, enters 
the various apartments ; but the in- 
flant he pecomes the tenant, its ftupen- 
dous fize diminifhes, the various apart- 
ments contract, the fplendor of the 
whole moulders and decays. So im- 
perfect is our vifion, fo liable to mag- 
nify atoms to mountains, to diminifh 
mountains again to atoms. Antici- 
pation deceives, and enjoyment proves 
to us the deception. Difcontentment 


of mind, I believe, generally origin- 
ates either from the natural luxuri- 
ancy of the imagination, or the innate 
poverty of terreftrial objects. In - 
niolr 
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moft every inflance, the luke warm in- 
difference fo frequent after the fervid 
period of the honey moon, may be trac- 
ed to this fource, and difficult as it may 
feem to regulate a paflion, of all others 
the moft irregular, I have no doubt 
that a well digefted code of rules may 
anfwer the purpofe. Perfect happi- 
nefs cannot be expected ; it never ex- 
ifted but within the fanciful brain of a 
Plato, who could fabricate worlds 
without materials, and give them mo- 
tion without impulfe. By his ingen- 
jous incorporation of both halves into 
a whole, the union of the fexes and 
the harmony refulting from it, became 
entire. As this procefs is now un- 
known, it fhould be our humble at- 
tempt, as near as poflible, to repair 
the deticiency by the moft judicious 
connection.~ Souls congenial with each 
other are yencrally the moft infepara- 
ble in friendfhip ; in the union of fouls 
different in ftamp, yet fimilar in ef- 
fence, refemblance may give both 
ftrength and permanency. Through 
every trait of character this fimiitude 
may not be neceffary, but the parties 
connected fhould very carefully exam- 
ine each other, and experience will 
teach them that the unifons and dif- 
cords in the more eflential traits, will 
either tranquillize or difturb their mu- 
tual harmony. In underftanding, the 
diverfity, if great, will conftantly fub- 
jeCi them in their own prefence, in 





‘ 
the prefence of others, to mutual cha- 
grin and mortification. Befides, on 
‘Sis vibrate their moft fubftantial pleaf- 
ures ; Within their own walls are con- 
centered all their withes, all their joys, 
all their comforts, and if in their par. 
ticipation, incapacity of mind in either 
renders mutual converfe uninfrutive 
and unentertaining, the fcene is at 
once wrapt in darknefs. Nor will a 
diverfity too obfervable even in difpo- 
fition promife a duration of joys. 

‘Lhe fame extreme or extremeés di- 
ametrically oppofite to each other, can 
never be made to beat in unifon. Vi. 
olence with violence, like fire and 
powder, will inftantly rife into com- 
bution ; nor will /ion lke rage ever 
nite with /amb like mildnefs. The 
one will triumph asthe haughty tyrant, 
while the other will cringe as the hum- 
ble vaffal. In any of the intermedi- 
ate degrees the difference may not 
prove fo dangerous ; and where the 
collifion is not too violent, it may ferve 
to burnith rather than to tarnih the 
chain. LEguality in mind and in difpo- 
fition, is however the fureft founda, 
tion for a permanent and agreeable 
connection, the fureft bafis for the con- 
tinuance of domeftick enjoyment and 
tranquillity. With thefe precautions, 
the chain now fo often tarnifhed at the 
firft difplay, will acquire new ftrength, 
new lufter with years, and tarnifh and 
diflolve but with the diffolution of life. 
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FRIENDSHIP and INGRATITUDE. 


Addrefed to the YOUNG BRAMIN. 


That's the ftrong tie that thould forever bind, 
The fureft charm to fix the generous mind. 


RE not your reflections, my 
young Bramin, upon the behav- 

iour of Vicentio, whom you charac- 
terized as a modern friend, a little 
tinctured with uncharitable feverity ? 
Is it not pofible for a perfon to feel 
forrow while their afpect is placid and 
ference ? May not the moft poignant 
grief lurk in the heart of one potfeffed 
of felf command, when we can obferve 
no material alteration in their deport- 
ment? Was it neceffary Vicentio fhould 
teflify the fincerity of his affection to 


the dead, by bidding the “ ceafelefs 
tears’’ forever flow, quiting the world, 
and configning himfelf to eternal de- 
{pair ? Humanity exaéts no fuch fac- 
rifice ; his obligations to focrety, te 
his family, and to himfelf, forbid it ; 
though no doubt the feeling heart will 
oft retire from the publick eve, and in 
fome fecret recefs indulge in all the 
luxury of wee ; reflect with a mourn- 
ful fatisfaction on the many happy 
hours he has paffed with the friend of 
his foul; he will recal the pleafing 
icenes 
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feenes in which they have been com- 
panionated : But he will foothe his 
jorrow with the thought that they 
ihall once more mect in the blifsful 
regions of. eternal day. Vicentio 
srobably loved his friend, and felt the 
fots he fuftained by his death, but he 
bore it like a man with fortitude and 
refignation. 

There is a great propenfity in fome, 
to complain with virulence of the de- 
pravity of mankind ; andsindeed their 
follies and vices afford amp!e matter 
for declamation, ** but charity would 
draw a veil ot darknefs here, and 
choofe to be forever filent, rather than 
expatiate on the melancholy theme ;”’ 
though it is often neceffary to expofe 
to the view of the publick, the real 
character of thofe, who, odious and 
contemptible in private life, have by 
their artifices palmed themfelves upon 
the world as virtuous and good. In 
this clafs, | may with propriety rank 
the gay, the opulent Florio. Endowed 
by nature with every accomplifhment 
of perfon and mind that can create 
affection ; the fprightlinefs of his tem- 
per and briiliancy of his wit, conftitute 
him a jovial companion with the beaux 
d’efprit, while the elegance of his drets, 
his eafy and captivating manners, ren- 
der him equally a favourite with the 
fair. But to what fource does Florio 
owe all thefe advantages, and many 
niore he at prefent potieffes ? Deferted 
almoft as foon as born, bv fcr who 
fhould have nurfed him with maternal 
care; but who, fearing the cenfure of 
the world, and left to every tender fen- 
timent, abandoned her haplefs intant, 
unprotected and friendlefs, expofed to 
futier all the nuieries unfeeling ftran- 
gers could inflict, and dettitute of ev- 
ery folace its tender age required. 
Accident, however, {oon informed the 
worthy Benevolos of his neceilitous 
fituation. Ever the friend of the un- 
fortunate, he no fooner heard, than he 
extended the arm of charity for his re- 
lief ; he provided an afylum, and fur- 
nifhed him with every thing requifite 
for hiseafe and comfort. The cul- 
ture ot this voung plant, fnatched trom 
impending geftruction, engaged much 
of the attention of Benevolos ; with 
pleafure he oblerved his young mind 


srpanding, and his dawning genius 


gave hopes of a future brilliant day. 
At fchool, his application to his ftud- 
ies, and the rapid progrefs he made, 
determined his benetacior to give him 
a liberal education; and after the ufual 
preparation he was received among 
Harvard’s fons. Here a wide field 
opened for the difplay of his talents ; 
ainbitious to excel in every branch of 
learning, he was at once the envy and 
admiration of his fellow fiudents, and 
the darling of his tutors. He left that 
feat of literature with univerfal ap- 
plaufe, whilft the praifes that reverbe- 
rated from every tongue elated his 
young heart, and afforded the higheft 
fatistaétion to his guardian and friend. 
Florio foen entered the office of an 
eminent practitioner in the law, and 
after ftudying the ufual term, was ad- 
mitted as one of that profeilion, and 
went to refide in a diftant part of the 
country. At parting, he received 
from his patron, with his benediction, 
a large fum to enable him to make a 
fplendid entrance into publick life, 
which he told him he might reimburfe, 
it. his efforts were crowned with fuce 
cefs, and he attained a ftate of afluence 
and eafe. He enjoined him to tranf- 
mit regular accounts of his progrefs in 
bufinefs, as it would ever conduce to 
his happinefs to hear of the profperity 
ot one he held fo dear. Here i would 
let the curtain fall, and hide in eternal 
oblivion, a feque! which reflects fo 
much difhonour on human nature; 
but compaflion for fuflering merit o- 
bliges me to relate facts as they were. 
Several years have now elapfed fince 
Florio Jeft the friend and protector 
of his youth; and in this time he has 
accumulated a va(t fortune, not a little 
of which he derives from the widow 
and fatherlefs, whd were fo unfortu- 
nate as to employ him; and are now 
left to deplore their miftaken confi- 
deuce in obfcurity and wretchednefs. 
And where now is the kind, the 
charitable Benevolos? A feries of un- 
avoidable misfortunes has reduced 
him and his family to a ftate of the 
moft extreme neceflity ; 
———-~ and in a lone obf{cure retreat, 
Far trom thole fcenes which knew their bete 
ter days, 
He lives retir’d ; 
Vhil@ the child of his bounty riots in 
di fipation 
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diffipation and luxury, forgetful of the 
obligations of gratitude or affection. 
Chance, not long fince, directed Pla- 
centio to the humble cottage that con- 
tained this worthy man. Struck with 
the fad reverfe, he flew to Florio, and 
in the moft pathetick language, painted 
the diftvefs in which his benefactor was 
involved. He heard the tale of woe 
without emotion, adjulting his drefs 
before a reflecting mirror, and hum- 


No. AVITI. 


ming an opera air with the utmof neg. 
ligence and unconcern ; and when it 
was completed, begged to be excufed 
farther attention, as he was engaged 
that evening at the aflembly. 

Say—is there not fome chofen curfe, 
Some hidden thunder in the ftores of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath to blait the maa 
Who thus can trample over ev'ry tie 
Of gratitude and ivove ! 


LUCIA. 
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FoR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


The GENERAL OBSERVER. 


j HILE the politicians of the day 

are buted in the invettigation 
ef thofe fubjects which more immedi- 
atelv affect fociety in ftates and em- 
pires, the General Obterver enters a 
more circurnicribed field, and intends 
mm this number to treat of thofe things 
whofe confequences only come within 
@he province of the ftatefinan and the 
philofopher. 

Ina republick, where natural and 
political equality is acknowledged and 
eftablifthed, the caufes which produce 
any material change in its politi- 
cal fyfiem, originate from defe¢ts in 


the municipal laws, or in the want of 


energy in their execution. 
Commonwealths are but aa affem- 
blage of individuals, united together 
through the grades of inferior focie- 
ties. Families, ina ftate of civiljza- 
tion, ore the firft nurfemes where indi- 
viduais receive thofe principles which 
qualify them for a higher fphere in 
towns and corporations ; and in thefe 
they become more qualified for fub- 
fiantial benefit to the ftate. In thefe 
jeffer communities, particular laws and 
regulations muft nece(larily be eftab- 
Jifhed, which indeed as they are cal- 
culated for the publick good, muft be 
fubordinate ; but otherwife are inde- 
ende:.t of the laws of the common- 
wealth. ‘The father being by nature 
invefted with abfolute authority, need 
not have recourfe to any promulgated 
Jaws for the regulation of his tamily ; 
but towns and corporate {ocieties take 
mankind ina higher grade, and by ap- 
propriate laws and regulations, govern 
their internal police. 
That mankind fhould be brought 
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up in habits of virtue and induftyy, is 
as elfential to the profperity of a com- 
munity, as it is to families or to indi- 
viduals. [very man has fome part to 
pertorm oa the bufy flage of life; and 
it any one neglects the lot affigned 
him, fociety are injured by the omif- 
fion, or it muft be remedied by the in- 
creaied exertion of others. 

‘The misfortunes of life are unavoid- 
able. From the moft independent af- 
fisience, a man may be plunged, by 
untorefeen accident, into the depths of 
poverty and wretchednefs ; this is an 
evil which it is not in the power of 
mortals to counteraét ; but it is the 
duty as well as policy of every town, 
to attend to the circumitances of the 
poor, and to prevent their becoming 
dependent by extravagance or idjenefs. 

In towns long incorporated, there 
is found a much greater proportion 
ef the inhabitants overwhelmed with 
poverty, than in young fettlements ; 
this principally arifes from the long 
accumulating eftects of the want of 
good management in their police ; and 
alfo from the power granted by law to 
tranfport the poor from town to town, 
until they are lodged in the places 
which were fo unfortunate as to give 
thei birth. 

This law may, and moft certainly 
does, oftentimes fanétion injuftice. 
Suppofe a man in affluence to remove 
from the place ot his nativity, and 
make a fettlement in the wildernefs. 
Here he fpends the flower of his days, 
and is the means of incorporating a 
refpectable town, which for ages will 
be reaping the benefit of his enterprize 
and induliry. But from the precari- 
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ous nature of earthly poffeifions, in the 
decline of life, after being worn out in 
the fervice of the people, with whom 
for many years he has been an inhab- 
itant, he is called to fuffer the miferies 
of indigence. Left he fhould become 
a burthen to thofe who are indebt- 
ed to his liberality for their eafe and 
comfort, the conftable ts invefled with 
power, and compelled to deliver him 
over to the next town, to be handed 
on until he is tranfported, friendlefs 
and forlorn, to the place which gave 
him birth, there to fpend the wretched 
evening of his days. 

Was the town, which had received 
the benefit of his induftry, obliged to 
contribute to his fupport, they prob- 
ably would have guarded his intere?t, 
and prevented his coming to want ; 
but knowing they could cart off the 
incumbrance, why fhould they trouble 
themfelves about his profperity ? 

Few of the many who fuller from 
the pinching hand of poverty, who 
may not be put into a fituation where 
they may fupport themfelves and ben- 
efit fociety. The rearing large fami- 
lies is not among the leaft inconven- 
iencies which attend the poor. Where 
they are thus incumbered, let them be 
relieved by having their children put 
out where they may be trained up in 
habits of induftry and ufefulnefs. 

Attached to the {pot of their nativ- 
ity, we often fee the defcendents of 
once refpectable opulent families, de- 

nerated into very inconfiderable cit- 
izens, if they have not become ufelefs 
and burthenfome to fociety. A_ fa- 
ther, perhaps from his over fondnefs 
for his children, fubdivides a farm, 
which was fcarcely fufficient for his 
own maintenance, among his fons. 
With a little exertion, he might have 
inftilled into their minds fuch princi- 
ples as would enable them to combat 
the difficulties they might meet with 
in their firft fetting out in life, and pro- 
cured them a valuable tract of land in 
fome lefs cultivated town. He foon 
becomes embarraffed, and their exer- 
tions cannot fecure them from the 
jaws of poverty. Theirambition be- 
comes deadened, and they fcarcely at- 
tempt to ward off the deftruction 
which awaits them and their families. 
Thinking themfelves no longer objects 
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of refpect and confidence, they fit 
down in defpar, or abandon them- 
felves to vice and wretchednefs. 

Human nature is feldom fo deprav- 
ed, as to be beyond the power of being 
reclaimed. Place the molt abandon- 
ed in a fociety where his vices are un- 
known, and where he is viewed with 
refpect, and he will feel fome {parks 
of virtue rekindling in his bofom. 
Let the poor from old fettlements mi- 
grate to the new, and they will gen- 
erally leave behind them thofe feel- 
ings. which have accompanied their 
poverty. ‘The cor ‘cioufnefs of inhe- 
rent merit, which, fortunately for 
mankind, we all poile(s, begins anew 
to influence his mind ; the fpark ofam- 
bition, which has been fmothered by 
cependence, animates his bofom; fuc- 
cefs crowns his indultry, and he now 
feels a fpirit of emulation, which foon 
enables him to outdo his neighbours. 
His mind becomes enlarged in propor- 
tion as his external circumftances are 
bettered, and he at length becomes the 
mott ref{pectable character in town. 

It is a difhonourable reflection up- 
on our policy, that fo many are found, 
particularly in the older fettlements, 
who fupport a numerous family, by 
the {weat of their brow, ona foil not 
their own. In old countries, where 
property is confined to a few, the evil 
cannot be fo eafily remedied ; there, 
neceflity, joined with fate policy, will 
ever keep the majority in depend- 
ence: but in a country like ours, 
where property is more generally dif- 
fufed among the people ;_ where agri- 
culture is the moft ufeful employment, 
and where there are fuch vaft quanti- 
ties of uncultivated, fertile land, fo 
eafily procured, every hufbandman, 
who maintains a family, fhould be in 
pofleilion of a farm; and there ought 
not to be a fingle individual, unlefs 
incapable of labour, maintained by 
charity. 

Had we a ftanding army to main- 
tain, and prefs gangs patroling our 
{ftreets, to replenifh our navy, we 
might find a drain for the indolent 
and ufelefs part of our inhabitants ; 
but, thank heaven, our national glory 
does not confift in the oftentacious dif- 
play of a formidable armament. By 
virtue and induftry we hold our claim 
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to greatnefs. Laden with our own 
produce, the American flag is the ol- 
ive branch of peace in every fection 
of the globe. 

‘That mankind do not long flourith 
upon their own foil, is a truth, which 
a very little obfervation will demon- 
trate. Like the fruits of the earth, 
they require to be fometimes tranf- 
planted, to call again into exifteace, 
thofe virtues which are deadened by 
the perpetual famenefs of cultivation. 
An uninterrupted afcent to perfection, 
is equally unknown in the natural and 
moral world. Learning and ignorance, 
affluence and poverty, whether we 
view nations or individuals, as regu- 
jariy fucceed each other, and are al- 
mofi the objects of as juft calculations, 
as the revolutions of day and night, 
fummer and winter. 

Rome, oncethe miftrefs ofthe world, 
owed her orivin to a band of ruffians, 
whom fhe herielf would have gibbetted 
in almoft any fub{fequent period of her 
What were the firft foun- 
ders of the Britifh empire, but a mot- 
ly collection of abandoned wretches ? 
And are not the juftly famed Ameri- 
cans their lineal defcendants ? The 
Philofopher when he contemplates 
human nature as liable to degener- 
ate to a level with the brute, may, 
by turning the picture, again behold 
it emerging from its debafement, and, 
rifing on the grades of refinement, 
claim alliance with the angels of light. 

Neatnels and cleanlinefs are effential 
virtues in private lite and ought to be 
regarded upon ahigher fcale. When 
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pafling through a town if we find the 
farms floveniy and the houfes out of 
repair, wecan have no better evidence 
that the inhabitants are indolent, poor 
and abje¢t ; and, without a change, in- 
famy and wretchednefs are inevitable. 

Beneficial would be the effect, if 
the fele¢tmen or committee in the 
feveral towns were impowered to con- 
demn and raze to the ground all fuch 
houfes as fhould be judged untenant- 
able. So long as they can find fome- 
thing to break the fury of the ftorms 
and teinpefts, there are enough in ev- 
ery town who would run the hazard 
of perifhing with want, or beingcrufh- 
ed in the ruins of a miferable hut, 
rather than dwell with plenty in com- 
fortable habitations, provided they 
mutt contribute to their comfort by 
their own enterprize and exertions. 
Like lawlefs beafts of prey, under 
covert of darknefs, they roam abroad 
to fearch for food, and find means to 
fatisfy their prefent wants froma clan- 
deftine vifit to their neighbours fields, 
flocks or houfes, or by a bold attack 
upon fome benighted traveller. Was 
even this al! the injury we are to fuf, 
fer from thefe pets of fociety, the evil 
would not be fo great : But when we 
confider the pernicious tendency of 
bad example, the mifchief thould be 
remedied without delay. The vicious 
and indolent will ever find affociates. 
If their companions at firft are not 
vile and abandoned, they will inevita- 
bly become fo by the power of aflimi- 
lation. 


— 





The CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 


On the DECAY and FALL of the LEAVES. 


How f{weetly pleafing to behold 
F oretts of vegetable gold ! 
How mix’d the many chequered fhades between 
The tawny mellowing hue, and the gay vivid green.——-F awk ES, 


Quam multa in fylvis Autumni frigore primo 
Lapfa cadunt folia.——Vircit. 


‘Thick as autumna! leaves that ftrow the brooks, 
In Vallombrofa, where th’Etrurian thades 
High over arch’d imbower.———-M 1. Ton. 


esa feafon of the revolving year 
produces avariety of picturefque 
appearances peculiar to itfelf. The 
emotions which affect the mind, while 


it contemplates feenes which every 
month contributes to diverfify, mutt 


confequently be of various kinds, all 


fuitable to the feafon. 
beauties 
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beauties of Spring, the glowing fkies 
otf Summer, the fading fcenes of Au- 
tumn, and the dreary afpect of Win- 
ter, excite, re{pectively, vivacity, lan- 
guor, folemnity, or dejection. 
Summer, refulgent ‘ Child of the 
Sun,’ has retired, with ‘ his ardent 
look,’ from our northern regions : 
Each gaudy fiower dilappears, and 
Winter approaches falt. But the 
gloom of the falling year is in fome 
meafure enlivened, inthis month ef- 
pecially, by the variety of colours, 
fome lively and beautiful, which are 
now aflumed by the fading leaves of 
trees and fhrubs. 
Thote virgin leaves of pureft vivid green, 
Which charm’d ere yet they trembled on 
the trees, 
Now cheer the fober landfcape in decay ; 
The Lime firft fading ; and the golden 
Birch, 
With bark of filver hue ; the mofs grown 
Oak, 
Tenacious of its leaves of rufiet brown 3 
Th’ enfanguin’d Dogwood, and a thoufand 
tints 
Which Flora, drefs’d in all her pride of 
bloom, 
Could fcarcely equal, decorate the groves. 
What a beautiful defcription is this, 
of the appearance which fome of the 
trees, in particular, are obferved to 
exhibit! But the great Poet of the 
Seafons, with comprehenfive eye, ex- 
tends his view, and defcribes the di- 
verfified afpect of the changing woods, 
in one magnificent landfcape far dif- 
fufed around. 
The fading many coloured woods, 
Shade deep’ning over thade, the country 


round 
Imbrown ; acrowded umbrage, dufk and 
dun, 


Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To footy dark. Thefe now the lonefome 
Mute, 
Low whifpering, lead into their leaf frown 
walks, 
And give the feafon in its lateft view. 
Fromthe gradual change and decay 
of the leaf, weare next invited to con- 
template its fall. This laft circum- 
fiance is fo ftriking, that the whole 
declining feafon of the year is often, 
in common language, called the fall. 
Here Thomfon again prefents us with 
a profpect. What he had before de- 
fcribed, the general afpect of the 
woods, was obvious, perhaps, to every 
admirer of Nature. But what Poet 
Vol. Il. OF. 1790. 4C 
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had ever before defcribed fo mimute a 
circumftance as the effect which the 
failing leaf often has upon the con- 
templative mind ? 


Now the leaf 

Inceffant rufties thro’ the mournful grove 3 

Oft fartling fuch as fludions walk below, 

And flowly circles thro’ the waving air. 

But thould a quicker breeze, amid the 
boughs 

Sob, o’er the fky the leafy deluge ftreams 3 

Till choak’d, and matted with the dreary 
fhower, 

The foreft waiks, at every rifing gale, 

Rolls wide the withered waite, an® whiftle 
bleak. 

Filed is the blatted verdure of the fields ; 

And, fhrunk into their beds, the flowery 
race 

Their funny robes refign. 
main’d 

Of ftronger fruits, fall from the naked 
tree 3 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all 
around 

The defolated profpe@ thrills the foul. 

The abbé De Lille, in a beautiful 
didaétic poem (Les Yardins, oul’ Art 
d’embellir les Payfages), has likewile 
been very happy in defcribing the va- 
riegated appearance of the woods, 
and the philofophick emotions which 
this viciffitude of Nature has a tenden- 
cy toinfpire. The fine effect of the 
falling leaf he has evidently borrowed 
from Thomfon : 

Que de varieté, que de pompe & ¢’éclat ! 
Le pourpre, l’orangé, l’opale, l’inca:nat, 
De leurs riches couleurs etalent /’abon- 

dance. 

Helas ! tout cet éclat marque leur deca- 

dence. 
Tel eft le fort commun. 
ons 
Des depouilles des bois vont joncher les 
vallons ; 
De moment en moment la feuille fur la terre, 
Entombant, interrompt le réveur jolitaires 
Mais ces ruines meme ont pour moi ves ate 


Ev'’n what re- 


BientGt les aqui- 


traits. 

La, fi mon ceur nourrit quelques profonds 
regrets, 

Si quelque fouvenir vient rouvrir ma blef- 
fure, 

Jaime 3 méler mon deuil au deuil dela 
Nature. 

De ces bois deficchés, de ces rameaux fic- 
tris, 

Seul, et. je me plais a fouler les dé- 

TiS. 


Ils font pafiés les jours d’ivreffe & de folie ; 

Viens, je me livre a toi, tendre Melancolie; 

Viens, non le front chargé des nuages af- 
freux 

Dont marche enveloppé le Chagrin téne- 


breuxy Mai 
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Mais l'eil demi-voilé, mais telle qu’en 


Automne 

A travers des vapeurs un jour plus doux 
rayonne : 

Viens, le regard penfif, le front calme, & 
les yeux 

Tout préts a s*humeCter de pleurs delicieux. 


Chant ll. 
What pomp, what vat variety of hues 
The woodland fcenes adorn. The purple 
deep, 
Orange, and opal, and carnation bright, 
To the rapt eye their rich profufion {pread. 
Alas ! this {plendour all befpeaks decay. 
Such is the commoniot. The north wings 
foer 
Their fylvan fpoils will ftrow along the 
vales. 
The leaf incefJant flutters to the ground, 
And, a frartles Juch, whe mufing 
” ’ 
Lonely ce ¢ through the folemn foades. 
Yet have thefe leafy ruins charms tor mes 
"There, thould my heart fome poignant woe 


conceal, 

And fad Remembrance ope the bleeding 
wound, 

How fweet to mingle then my forrowing 
gloom, 

With the deep gloom that faddens all the 
fcene! 

Wand'ring, reclufe, how fweet to tread the 
{poils 

Of the ftripp’d woods and wither’d branches 
round ! 


The giddy days of gay afpiring Hope, 
And all my youthful follies, now are fled. 
Come then, O foothing Melancholy, come : 
To theeeach moment I devote : But come, 
Not o’erthyv fage hov'ring frightful clouds, 
Involv’d in which deprefling Sorrow walks, 
But with eye half veil’d, asin Autumn when 
Thronch congregated fogs a brighter fun 
With fudden radiation cheers the day ; 
O come, with penfive look, and front fe- 
rene, 
While the big drops fit trembling in thine 
eye, 
Or fteal adown thy cheek delicious tears. 
Book I]. 

Such are the appearances and effecis 
which refult from the gradual decay 
and fallof the leaves. But the Con- 
templative Philofopher, not content 
with general appearances and effects, 
delights to explore with curious eye, 
their latent caufe. And when he ex- 
amines the ftru€ture of the leaves of 
trees, and enquires into their ufes, 
with what a grateful heart muft he 
acknowledge, that the all wife Crea- 
tor has not defigned them forornament 
only, but for the moft important fer- 
Vite in vegetation. 

Botanifts define a leaf tobe a part 
ef a plant extended into length and 
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breadth, in fuch a manner 2s to have 
one fide diftinguifhable from the other. 
They are properly the extreme part 
ofa branch, and the ornament of the 
twigs. They conlift of a very gluti- 
nous matter, being furnifhed every 
where with veins and nerves. Of the 
different diftinctions ot leaves, accord- 
ing to their pofition and form, above 
one hundred are enumerated. In al! 
of them, one of the offices is to fub- 
tilize and give more {pirit to the a- 
bundance of nourifhing fap, and to 
convey it to the little buds. 

There are two orders of veins and 
nerves in leaves, one belonging to 
each furface ; and it has been gene- 
rally obferved, that the lower lamina, 
or under fide of the leaf, has the ram- 
ifications larger, and is capable of 
admitting a liquid to pafs through 
them, which thofe of the upper fur- 
face will not. Thefe two orders of 
veins are inofculated at feveral places ; 
but not fo clofely connected, but that 
they may be eafily feparated, after they 
have been fteeped in water a proper 
time. Both, it is fuppofed, are deftin- 
ed for very different purpofes. The 
upper lamina, or coat of veins, is 
thought toconfift of air veffels, through 
which the perfpiring matter is pro- 
truded, and by which the air is in{pir- 
ed. This is evident from the clam- 
my fubftance called honey dew, which 
is always found flicking on the upper 
furface of leaves. The lower lamina 
is fuppofed to be intended for the re- 
ceiving, preparing, and conveying the 
moifture, imbibed from the rifing va- 
pours of the earth, by which trees and 
plants are greatly nourifhed ; fo that 
one principal ufe of leaves is to per- 
form, in fome meafure, the fame office 
for the fupport of vegetable life, as 
the lungs of animals do for the fub- 
fiftance of animal life. For thefe re- 
fpective ufes the two furfaces are very 
differently formed. The upper part 
is commonly fmooth and lucid ; the 
under one frequently covered with 
hairs, ora foft down, the better to 
ftop and detain the rifing vapours, and 
tranfmit themy to the inner veffels. 
Where the ftru€ture of the leaves 1s 
different, it has been demonftrated by 
experience that their funétions alter 
for in thofe leaves whofe upper fur- 

ace 
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face is furnifhed with down or hairs, 
that upper furtace is found to be the 
receiver and conveyer of the moifture, 
and not the under one as in the oth- 
er plants. Ifthe furface, therefore, 
of thefe be altered, by reverfing the 
branches on which they grew, the 
plants are (topped in their growth un- 
til the foot ftalks are turned, and the 
leaves reftored to their former pofition. 
Another of the great functions for 
which the leaves of trees and plants 
are defigned, is that of their foot ftalks 
nourifhing and preparing the buds of 
the future fhoots, which are always 
formed at the bale of thefe foot ftalks. 
During the continuance of the leaves 
in perfect health, thefe buds increafe 
in magnitude, and, in the deciduous 
trees, ave brought to maturity before 
the toot {talks feparate from the buds 
in Autumn. If the leaves be blight- 
ed, or their entire furface cut, al- 
though the foot ftalks remain, yet the 
buds will decay, or not arrive at their 
proper fize, tor want of the nourith- 
ment which is conveyed to them from 
the leaves. Whenever, therefore, the 
trees are divefted of their leaves, or 
thole leaves are cut, or otherwile im- 
paired, although it happen in either 
cafe when the buds are nearly formed, 
yet, if it be betore the foot fialks fep- 
arate natually from the branches, the 
future fhoots will be weakened in pro- 
ortion to the time when this is done. 
.: a word, it is of the utmoft confe- 
quence not to pull or cut off the leaves 
of trees or plants, white they retain 
their verdure, and are in health. 
Leaves, moreover, are defigned to 
fhade the buds for the future fhoots 
from the fun, which would otherwife 
exhale and dry up all their moifture. 
‘They alfo fhade the young fruit, which 
is abfolutely neceffary, during the time 
of their growth. They throw off, by 
tran{piration, what is unneceffary to 
the growth of the plant; and this 
correjponds to the difcharge which is 
made by perfpiration in animal bo- 
dies. Indeed plants receive and tranf- 
pire much more in equal time than 
Jarge animals. The funflower, for 
inftance, has been found, by repeated 
experiments, to receive and perfpire, 
in twenty four hours, feveateen times 
wiore than a man. 
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Air evidently paffes in at the leaves, 
and goes through the whole plant, and 
out again atthe roots. If the leaves 
have no air, the whole plant will die. 
This has been proved by experiments 
with the air pump. And plants not 
only draw thro’ their leaves fome part 
of their nourifhment from the air, but 
the leaves alfo perform the neceilary 
work of altering the water received in 
at the roots into the nature and juices 
of the plant; and hence it is that the 
life of the plants depends fo immedt- 
ately on theirleaves. ‘Ihe hufband- 
man often futiers for want of this 
knowledge. A crop of faint foin is a 
very valuable thing, and its root being 
perennial, will yield him increafe ma- 
ny years ; but it is otten deftroyed at 
firft, by fuffering it to be indifcreetly 
fed upon by the fheep, which eating 
up all the leaves, the root remains 
without the means of a fupply of air, 
and the whole plant perifhes. This 
remark has been likewife extended to 
prove the abfurdity of feeding down 
wheat in the Winter and Spring. 

Leaves being thus fo neceffary, Na- 
ture has, in all perennial plants, pro- 
vided a reverfionary ftock of them. 
The leaves of thefe plants are always 
formed in Autumn, though they are 
not unfolded till the following Spring. 
They then open and increafe gradual - 
ly, in proportion to the motion of the 
fap, and the quantity of pabulum, or 
nourifhment, it then receives to be cir- 
culated. And thefe leaves of ever- 
greens have alfo a thin compact fkin 
or cover over their furfaces. ‘They 
are found by experiment to imbibe 
and perfpire but little in the fame 
fpace of time, when compared with the 
deciduous trees and thruhs, and it is 
chiefly owing to this clofe covering, 
and to the fmall proportion of mioif- 
ture contained in their veflels, that 
they retain their verdure, and contin- 
ue uninjured in the fevereft frofts; a 
circumftance which is hkewile owing 
to their vily exterior. Befides thete 
autumnal leaves, there 1s another fet 

f them formed in the Spring, and ex- 
panded about midfummer. Thefe are 
ot infinite fervice to many trees, par- 
ticularly to the mulberry, as they fave 
its life when the {pring leaves have 
been all eaten up by the filk worms, 
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No plant, indeed, to which Nature 
has allotted leaves, can live without 
them, but will certainly die if they are 

lled off as foon as they appear. 

‘he common grafs of our meadows 
and paftures might feem an exception 
to this general rule ; but it is to be 
confidered, that though the fheep eat 
this down very clofe, and take off its 
Jeaves as foon as they grow, yet when 
it isthus devoured by cattle, it is only 
in the leaf, very little of it growing up 
into ftalk at that time, and theretore 
lefs fap is to be purified, and confe- 
quently lefs of the operation allotted 
to the leaves required. ‘There is, be- 
fides, a conftant fucceflion of new 
leaves growing up in the place of the 
oldones ; and many of thefe being tgo 
fhort to be bitten off, ferve in the place 
of thofe which are eaten. 

Finally, the leat ferves in a fingular 
manner, as already obferved, to nour- 
ifh the eye or germ of the plant, until, 
growing by degrees to a greater bulk, 
it preffes the veticls of the foot ftalk 
together, whereby the juice is by little 
and little ftopped in the leaf, till it 
cannot any more return through the 
foot ftaik ; which, by the ceffation of 
the aflux and reflux of the nutritious 
juice, grows putrid, and the leaf dies 
and falls off. This is the chief caufe 
of the fallofthe leafin Autumn. But 
other caufes are adduced. One of the 
moft obvious is the coldnefs of the 
feafon ; tor no fooner are the leaves 
covered with the firit hoar froft, than 
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they are obferved to fall in great a. 
bundance, and all the trees and plants 
are {tripped of their verdant honours, 
The cold, it is faid, caufes a ftagnation 
of the fap in plants, and prevents its 
tranfpiration by the leaves. But this 
explanation would be infufficient with. 
out the folution already given; for 
the leaves will certainly fall, although 
it do not freeze during the whole 
Winter ; nor can the comfortable 
fhelter of green houfes prevent this 
annual decay and fall. 

But whatever be the caufe of this 
viciilitude in the vegetable reign, the 
decay and fall of the leaves have been 
favourite themes with Poets and Phi- 
lofophers. The firft they furnith with 
beautiful defcriptions ; the latter with 
folemn conteimplations and pathetick 
moral fentiment. There is fomething, 
indeed, extremely melancholy in that 
gradual procefs by which the trees are 
ftripped of all their beauty, and left fo 
many monuments of decay and defo- 
lation. Homer, the venerable father 
of Poetry, has deduced from this quick 
fucceflion of {pringing and falling 
leaves, a very appofite comparifon for 
the tranfitory generations of men ; 
Like leaves on treesthe race of manis found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the 

ground. 
Another race the following Spring fupplies, 
They fall fucceiive, and fuccefiive rife ; 
So generations in their courfe decay, 
So Rourith thefe, when thofe are paft away, 
Pore. 
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To tHe EDITORS or trHe MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following Lurtrers are the genuine Correfpondence of two female friends, and 


are at your fervice for publication. 


to ADELAIDE. 


AMELIA 


Dear ADCILE, 

HY wilt thou not obey the 

voice of friendfhip, and Qy to 
thy Amelia, who loves her Adelaide, 
her gentle friend, too well to admit 
of life’s being wafled in lonely groves, 
and dreary woods? To this, methinks 
T hear you reply—dear, giddy Amelia, 
in folitude there is nought to diffipate 
thofe fighs, which are borne on the 
wings of foftened love, and wafted 
from the bofom of truth to Eugenio. 


LAURA. 


BOSTON. 
It is granted ; but bufy, roving fancy, 
draws a picture of the welcome pleaf- 
ures I receive, and thefe would be 
thrice welcome communicated to your 
bounding heart. Methinks, with pen- 
five fteps and flow, you walk to yon- 
der wood, there meet Aurora’s {miles, 
and liften to the thoufand notes that 
fweetly fill the air: the moft plaintive 
vibrate on thy foul, and the fondeft of 
hearts whifpers that the vocal warblers 
fing 
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fing the loves of Adelaide and Euge- 
nio. wie drop a tear at the 
thought! I will no more, perhaps this 
picture may caufe uneafine{s, which is 
tar, very far from the intentions of 
your friend. Return, my Adelaide, 
return from the grove, and contem- 
plate the portrait I hazard of myfelf. 
Yo day, I mix with a party of our 
modern beauxs and belles on the wa- 
ter ; the fails are all full, the ocean is 
calm as the bofom of the rural fair, 
where white robed innocence alone 
bears fway ; foft harmony delights the 
raptured {cene, it interrupts the milder 
mufick of the wave. Swift pafs the 
hours in focial converfe ; at length yon 
verdant ifland opens to our view, the 
wifhed for haven we arrive at, and 
pleafurable mirth crowns the day. 


‘Tomorrow, your friend will be fur-_ 


rounded by a hundred wifhing {wains, 
who bend at the fhrine of my Jadyfhip. 
To fome, I will defpair with a trown, 
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to others a fimile lends hope ; in thort, 
my Adele, I am forever in one maze 
of pleafure ; no cad to dances, routs, 
cards, jugglers, and wire dancers: but 
yours is the life of a nymph in love ; 
mine that of one not in the leaft infect- 
ed with the tender paflion. Come 
then, and tafte the pleafures of the 
town; leave for a while thofe dull 
fcenes, which are the gift of a country 
life. Three good reafons turn vol- 
unteers at perfualion. The pleafure 
your company never fails to give ; 
the dear delights of Bofton will banith 
love and Eugenio for a while ; laftly, 
a winter in the country is too gloomy 
for my Adelaide.  Politively, my 
dear, if you do not come to me quick, 
you will die with the penferofos. For- 
give the raillery of your affectionate 
AMELIA. 

p.s. In my next fhall introduce 

fome curious characters to you. 





ADELAIDE 


WRITE, my Amelia, from this 
bower, as the moit folitary {pot, 
where alone and undifturbed, I can 
puriue the dictates of inclination, in 
an{wering your lively letter. Why 
do you prefs me to leave this folitude, 
and mix in the volatile circle? You 
know, my friend, forrow has long 
chofen me for her own, and mistor- 
tune delighteth in me as her child. 
Before that I knew an Eugenio, my 
arents and an only brother, my all, 
left this tranfitory world to forrow and 
tome. Scarce had I began to learn 
their worth—but heaven hath learnt 
me to bear afflictions with eafe; I bow 
fubmiffive to its holy will, not a breath 
fhall murmur at the high decree ;_ nor 
fhalla tear repining fall, however hard 
the lot of Adelaide. Hardly fix months 
had 1 been with the worthy couple at 
Oakwood, the name I gave this place 
from its being furrounded with thefe 
venerable trees, when the accomplith- 
ed Eugenio introduced himfelf to my 
acquaintance. In {weet delufion, hours 
unheeded flid along, but foon the fairy 
profpect vanithed—Eugenio was call- 
ed home by his parents, who lived in 
Greatbritain. After his departure, 


to AMELIA. 


HONEYSUCKLE BOWER. 

I seceived feveral letters trom him, 
avowing his tender paflion, conftancy, 
and truth. His laft epiftle announced 
a ipeedy embarkation for America. 
Alas! alas! fince that momeht ! have 
never heard trom the youth; dear is 
his memory ! precious to my thoughts! 
‘Thrice has fol performed his revolu- 
tions, and yet no tidings of Eugenio 3 
perhaps he is falfe, perhaps he is no 
more. Dreadful alternative! peace to 
my heart—my forrow be thou footh- 
ed; the flings of adverfity, and the 
darts of affliction, muft be borne. 

The picture you have drawn for 
me, my Amelia, is not juft; itis true 
I contemplate the beauties of nature 
with pleafure, ard ecftacied, litten to 
the woodlark and thruth. ‘Ihefe raife 
not the figh of griei, nor do they wring 
the tear of difirefs ; they rather excite 
emotions of gratitude, and my fpirit 
hymns with them the parent of the 
univerfe. 

Your own portrait, I candidly do 
not like; the varnith of diflipation 
gilds too deep; but ftop, you cannot 
be diflipated, only innocently gay. 
you bid me obey the voice of friend- 
fhip, and fly to your arms; forgive 

me, 
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me, I cannot leave the worthy Acuf- 
to, and his amiable partner, nor the 
true joys of a rurai lite, for the ideal 
ones of Boilon. Be not apprebenfive, 
Amelia, of your triend; let me affure 
you | am wholly refigned, and daily 
woo contentment to my bofom. The 
following few lines I offered to the 
never failing comforter of woes— 





Defcription of a Lodging Hou/e. 


To forrow’s votary lend thy aid, 
Soft Ill each care to refi. 

Teach me to bear my wayword lot, 
Nor murmur nor repine ; 

But own contentment in a cot, 
And ev'ry care refign. 


May the guardian cherub ot virtue, 
with the wings of affection, hover 
round and guard the ilumbers of my 


COME refignation, balmy maid, Amelia. ADELAIDE, 
And caim the woe worn breaft ; { To be continued. ) 
mcrae A DAS i Mine ni tet 








Description of a Lonnon LODGING HOUSE. 


{In a letter to a Friend. | 


N my laft letter, after giving you 

an account of the obftructions I 
have met with in procuring private 
lodgings, where I need not be appre- 
henfive of finding tricks put upon tra- 
wvellers, 1 requelted that you would 
favour me with information if you 
knew of any fuch. Butin order to 
fave you that trouble ; and teing, if 
I may fo fay, by this time hackneyed 
inthe art, I fpontaneoufly caft my 
eyes towards every window on which 
bills tor letting lodgings are to be 
feen ; and if the appearance of the 
houfe be creditable, and it is within 
my limits, | generally take a peep at 
the apartments. In one of thefe re- 
fearches, a few days ago, I met with 
an adventure which attorded me no 
littke mirth, and as a relation of it 
may furnifh fome entertainment to 
you and your readers, I will lay be- 
fore you the diverting circumftance. 

Paffing through a ftreet, not far 
from Lincoln’s inn fieids, | obferved 
a bill upon a fhutter, announcing 
** Genteel apartments to be let.’ 
With a view of making the ufual en- 
quiry, | approached the houfe, but, 
what was my aftonifhment, when I 
faw upon the potts of the door, the 
handles ot five feparate bells with 
names underneath each of them, 
three on one fideand twoon the other ; 
belides another-name over the knock- 
er. As the houfe appeared to be ra- 
ther of the fmalleft, in what part of 
it, thought I, can ye vacant apart- 
ments be ? furelv fix different fami- 
hes, for fo many from the names, there 
muft be in it, are fufficient to fill eve- 
ry room of fo diminutive a tenement. 


Curiofity now adding weight to my 
other motives, I determined to folve 
the difficulty ; and accordingly appli- 
ed to the knocker to gain the neceflary 
information.—But jut as I was \ift- 
ing it up, to give the {ummoning Rat, 
tat, tat,a thought ftruck me, which 
for a moment fulpended my purpofe. 
Being naturally tond of a bit of fun, 
as moft counfry gentlemen are, I 
thought that by ringing all the bells, 
and making ufe of the knocker at one 
and the fame time, I fhonld give riff 
to circumftances which wou!d attord no 
little entertainment. — 

The thought and the execution fol- 
lowed each other. 1 pulled the bells 
with as much velocity and force as I 
was able, and at the fame time made 
the knocker found moftaudibly. Hav- 
ing done thts, I watted the event with 
compofure. {twas not long before! 
heard the found of feet, and thefe not 
a few, tripping down the ftairs: ‘The 
door was as quickly opened, when I 
beheld a group of figures, crowded to- 
gether in the entry, that would have 
furnifhed a fubject, not unworthy the 
pencil of a Bunbury or a Rowlandfon. 

* What do you want ?” was the ge- 
neral cry. To which I calmly repli- 
ed, ‘that if it was not too much trou- 
ble, I thould be glad to look at the 
Genteel apartments which were to be 
let.’ An exclamation betokeningdif- 
appointment and diffatisfaction, broke 
from each of their lips, at the fame 
time that they furveyed me with cor- 
re(ponding looks. * The devil bura 


me,’ cried a tall [rifhman who ftood 

behind the reft, “1f I could not find 

in my heart to tip you the Shelelah, 
jor 























; Defcriptiin of a Lodging Houfe. 


fot calling a man down from the firft 
floor next the fky, for nothing at all 
at all !—By St. Patrick, but I'll nev- 
er be a lodger again, unlefs it isin a 
houfe of my own.’ 

« Marblieu !| vouz non avez pas de 
politefle, Monfieur!’ bawled out a 
little dapper Frenchman, whom I af- 
terwards found tobe a dancing matter, 
* to ringa de bell of a ghentilmon you 
ave not no bufinefs with. Be gar, 
me ave one good mind to make you 
cutta de caper !’ e 

Another voice whichI learnt pro- 
ceeded from a Scotch dentift, uttered 
with no lefs vehemence, in a dialect 
of his country, * De’el {plit your wem, 
mon! if I get near you, I'll eradi- 
cate fome of your mafticaters for you !’ 

A {mart looking girl, whofe demean- 
our befpoke her a member of the 
frail fifterhood, and who I found oc- 
cupied the fir? floor, had reached the 


door before any of the others, and, 


opened ittome. She dropped a courte- 
fv, and put onan alluring fmile. But 
hearing that my vilit was not to her, 
and being prevented by the appear- 
ance of the other lodgers from mak- 
ing it fo, fhe withdrew ina pet. But 
as fhe turned round to retire to her 
apartment, fhe found her paflage ob- 
ftrucéted by thofe who were about her ; 
upon which fhe cried out, * Pray good 
folks, let me pafs !—It is I who have 
moft reafon to complain of the man’s 
impertinence, which has obliged me, 
who am a firft floor lodger, to make 
one amongft fuch creatures !’ 

‘ Marry come up |’ faid a woman 
meanly dreffed, ‘Good folks, indeed ! 
—Tho’! am but a wafherwomen, and 
live in the front garret, yet I think 
myfelf as good as you, Ma’am,—I’d 
have you to know, Ma’am, that I am 
a wife and an honeft woman! And 
for all you lodge now, Ma’am, in a 
firft floor, Ma’am, and I in an upper 
room, yet I fhall have an habitation 
over my head when fuch vermin as 
you, Ma’am, are obliged to lie in the 
itreet, Ma’am.’ 

The difgraceful appellation made ufe 
of by the wafherwomen aroufing the 
ire of the courtezan, for even the mott 
abandoned cannot bear to be ftigma- 
tized, fhe turned round as fhe was 
seafcending the ftairs, and with a cer- 
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tain compreffion of her lips bedewed 
her opponent’s face ina manner not 
altogether conformable to the rules of 
politenefs. ‘his was not to be borne. 
The lady of the fuds, flew like a ty- 
grefs at the lady of the firft floor, and 
inftantly difrobing her of her French 
night cap, tore away with it feveral 
of thofe ringlets, fome natural, fome 
artificial, which had been the means 
of feducing many a fpruce apprentice. 

A fierce encounter now entued, 
which, though not conducted with the 
fkill and dexterity it probably wonld 
have been by a Mendoza and an Ham- 
hries at Covent garden theatre, was 
sont well maintained, for a few 
minutes, by both combatants. 

The French dancing mafter who 
had been frequently obferved to come 
out of the courtezan’s apartment, in 
confequence of his being engaged to 
give her now and then a leffon, could 
not behold his fair fcholar attacked 
thus rudely without interfering ; and 
notwithftanding the national diflike he 
had to boxing, he ftill could not help, 
on the prefent occafion, tapping the 
fhoulder of the pretty impure, and 
now and then warding off a blow me- 
ditated by her ftronger adverfary. 

This being obferved by the Scot- 
tith dentif’, who confidered the F rench- 
man.as his rival in the lady’s good 
graces, he laid hold of fo favorable an 
opportunity to avenge himfelf ; and, 
without any ceremony, lent him fuch 
a box in the ear as made him reel 
again. The dancing mafter in his 
own defence fell aboard the dentift, 
tooth and nail, and the confufion now 
became general. Nothing fore could 
exceed the fatisfaction I felt at feeing 
the breeze I had thus kicked up a- 
mong the Miffes, Mr’s and Mrs’s of 
the manfion, have its due effect. I 
laughed till my fides ached, and plea- 
fure became almoft a pain. 

My enjoyment of this diverting 
fcene was, however, of no very long 
continuance ; for the honeft Hiberni- 
an, contrary to the natural propenfity 
of the lower ranks of his countrymen, 
ufed his untmoft endeavours to extin- 
euith the flame I had kindled, and to 
put an end to the affray ; telling the 
fair combatants, * that black eyes and 
bloody nofes were but ugly beauty 
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fpots,” he therefore advifed them to 
give over ; and when he had fucceed- 
ed in this, he turned their attention 
to me, asthe caufe of that ftrife and 
confufion which had taken place, and 
confequently the proper object of their 
refentment. Finding things thus in a 
train for accommodation, I thought 
it prudent to flip away, and pulling 
the door after me, took to my heels ; 
and yet fo predominant was my turn 
for fun, that notwithftanding | knew 
that I ran arifk of being well bafti- 
nadoed from the leait delay, I could 
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not help having another pull at the 
bells, and thundering once more at 
the knocker before ] decamped. 

You may be fure I was not long in 
getting out of the ftreet. An adja- 
cent alley luckily prefented itfelf, 
down which I ran with no little cele- 
rity, as | heard the pack I had rouf- 
ed in full cry after me, with the tal} 
Irifhman at their head. Nor did I 
abate my {peed till I arrived at Peck’s, 
when I congratulated myfelf on hav- 
ing efcaped fo well the confequences 
of my trolick. 


a. SE 
ror THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The PHILANTHROPIST. No. XXII. 
HEADS of FAMILIES in @ STATION of the bighef? IMPORTANCE. 


Art thou a parent—haft thou a family ? Confider thyfelf as a Patriarch, as a Prieft, asa 
Prince, and act worthily. 


T is the province of the politician to 
promote population by devifing 
means for the eafy fupport of families, 
and the encouragement of early mar- 
riages ; it isthe part of the moralilt to 
inculcate the neceflity of thofe fami- 
lies being under good regulation and 
inftruction ; that with the encreafe of 
children and citizens, there may be 
the encreafe of knowledge, virtue and 
good order, and not of ignorance, 
vice and confufion. However impor- 
tant it may be to a nation to have the 
number ot its fubjects or citizens con- 
tinually multiplying, it muft be of 
greater importance that thofe multi- 
plied fubjects be fo trained up as to 
add, not merely to the number, but 
to the tranquillity, {trength and fate- 
ty of the nation, and to the general 
aggregate of happinefs ; which they 
cannot do, unlefs they be early accuf- 
tomedto fobriety and induftry. Num- 
bers of idle and abandoned inhabitants 
are a difgrace and detriment ; a cor- 
rupting, debilitating diforder in the 
body politick—an encreafe of fnful men 
to augment the fierce anger of the Lord. 
The great head of the focial fytem 
has conftituted a kind of natural fub- 
ordination among human beings, en- 
trufting one to the care of another ; 
and particularly hath he fixed the re- 
lationof parents and children, and 
interwoven in their natures that pa- 





tehtal concernand that filial reverence, 
which area natural foundation and 
incitement, and a divine intimatioa 
and encouragement, for parents to 
exert themfelves to promote the well 
being of theirchildren. It is evident. 
ly the plan of Providence that parents 
fhould form their children to a love 
of virtue and goodnefs, and reftrain 
them in their tender years from thofe 
practices which would make them the 
bane of fociety in this world, and fuit- 
able companions for the accurfed in 
the next. 

Much of the fervice we owe both 
to God and man, lies in our concern 
with our families, in our carriage to- 
wards them and care of them. This 
is the theater on which by far the 
greateft number principally act. 
Within their own houfes both their 
bufinefs and their influence are chief- 
ly confined. But the whole com- 
munity will feel the effeéts of their 
fidelity or unfaithfulnefs, as every 
large community is made up of fami- 
lies. Important, therefore, ina va- 
riety of views, is the ftation in which 
heads of families are placed. Incon- 


fiderate and vain minds, who look not 

to the confequences of their actions 

nor give themfelves the trouble to 

enquire after duty or propriety of 

conduct in any relation or condition 

of life, may think it a matter of _ 
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a} moment, if not of humour and di- 
verfion, to be placed in a married 
ftate and at the head ofafamily. But 
all who have fteadinefs and fenfe e- 
nough to look forward and judge, and 
all who have been any time in the 
ftate, are convinced that the duties, 
the Cares, the difficulties, and the 
anxieties of married people, are mul- 
tiplied and prefing. The duties 
which are incumbent on perfons while 
under the care of their parents, or 
while fingi¢, are not few nor trifling. 
And it would be happy for them- 
felves, for their friends, and for the 
world, if thefe duties were properly 
attended to and performed. But 
young people are too apt to be incon- 
fiderate and thoughtlefs, and to neg- 
lect the duties of the fingle flate ; 
and much lefs difpofed than they 
ought to be, to deliberate and weigh 
the perplexing cares and difficult du- 
ties of any higher ttation betore they 
enter upon it, or to enquire whether 
they have prudence and wifdom, ref- 
olution and fortitude, virtue and grace, 
to go through them. When perfons 
enter the connubial ftate, and become 
heads of families, their cares and du- 
ties are doubled. And though their 
comforts and joys and aids may be 
doubled too, as they will be if their 
difpofitions and qualifications are fuit- 
ed to the ftate, vet it requires a much 
greater degree of attention and exer- 
tion and prudent management, to dif- 
charge the duties and fecure the ad- 
vantages of this new ftation, than they 
have heretofore had occalion to exer- 
cife. 

What a charge—what a weight of 
duty and concern, do perfons take up- 
on therofelves, when they enter into a 
family ftate! In what an important 
{phere do they aét! And is not this 
the reafon why we have fo many 
prayerlefs houfes, fo many irregular 
families, fo many diforderly and prof- 
ligate youth, viz. becaufe fuch mem- 
bers become heads of families unqual- 
ified and:indifpofed to perform the du- 
ties of the ftation ? They do not, as is 
requifite, deliberate beforehand ; they 
do not, as fenfible of the greatnefs of 
the undertaking, afk counfel of heav- 
en; they do not, by any religious con- 
fecration or exercite, prepare the way 
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to receive the divine benediction. 
And having entered unthinking and 
uaprepared on the important flate, 
they tind thensfelves embarrafled with 
new and unforefeen duties, difficulties, 
and cares, which they have neil r 
wifoom, ‘nor refolution, nor virtue, to 
go through. * Setting out in this man- 
ner, there is danger of their keeping 
on fo, and nothing planned or execut- 
ed with reference to the divine fuper- 
intendency ; their children tuneducat- 
ed and unblefled, and the interetts of 
private and focial virtue unregarded 
in the family. 

The importance of the flation in 
which heads of families are placed, and 
the weight of obligations and cares 
which lies npon them, appear and a- 
rife, not fo much from their being o- 
bliged to exercife a great deal of 
thoughtfulnefs and indufiry to guide 
their affairs with difcretion, to ac- 
quire a comfortable fupport, and to 
make a decent figure, though this 1s 
confiderable ; but from the obligation 
they are under to exercife fuch a pru- 
dent infpeétion and fteady govern. 
ment over their houfes, as to render 
all under their care, virtuous, hon- 
ourable and ufetul. What a pity, 
that any fhould enter a fphere of fo 
much importance to children, to pa- 
renis, to the publick, and to pofterity, 
without being prepared and determin- 
ed to move fteadily and honourably 
in it, and to difcharge the duties of 
it! What a pity, that any who have 
entered it, fhould be negligent and 
unfaithful ! How defirable and requi- 
fite is it, that all the members of the 
body politick fhould keep their fta- 
tions, perform their refpective duties, 
and exercife a care one for another ; 
that every office in towns, churches and 
commonwealths, fhould be filled with 
perfons of ability, virtue and integri- 
ty! The moft ready way to this, is 
for heads of families to be fkilful and 
faithful in their ftation. For tami- 
lies are the nurferies from which both 
church and ftate are to be fupplied 
with members, inftructors and exam- 
ples. And, therefore, the more 
faithful and diligent parents are in 
bringing up their children, the more 
will both church and ftate be benefit- 
ed and adorned. 

How 
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How delightful is it to every Phi- 
lanthropift, to look around and for- 
ward, and fee the children of acom- 
munity growing up under the form- 
ing hands and examples of their pa- 
rents and inftructors, with habits of 
induftry, fobriety and virtue ; making 
wife choices with revard to their com- 
panions and purfuits in life ; keeping 
themfelves unfpotted from the world ; 
and when fettling in families, carry- 
ing their virtuous habits along with 
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them, walking in their houfes with 
perfect hearts, and thus making glad 
the city ofour God ! The way to 
realize this goodly profpeét, andto a. 
void the reverfe, is to adopt and ex. 
ecute the well Known and often re. 
cited refolution of Fo/bua. Certainly, 
in the neglect of family religion, in. 
ftruction and government, we can 
have no comfortable profpeéct for our- 
felves or our children, with regard te 
time or eternity. 
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REMARKS onthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
[By Noan Weaster, jun. Efquire.] 
(Continued from page 555.) 


N vulgar fpeech, the word got an- 
{wers a great variety of purpofes ; 
a man has got a horfe ; has got his 
houfe done; has got his leg broke ; 
has got his wheat to reap { has got to 
o to work ; a boy has got to get his 
elon, or has got his letfon to get ; in 
fhort if I attempt to mention a thou- 
fandth part of the ways by which this 
poor gotisabufed, I fhould have atatk 
indeed. Let any farmer who comes 
from his field and fits down to read 
this paper, afk himfelf whether it is 
not quite asealy to fay he has a horfe, 
as to fay, he has got a horfe, and eatier 
to fay, he muff go, than to fay, he has 
gotto go. Let me afk? whether it 
does not found better to fay, ‘* he mut 
get acart,’’ than to fay, ‘ he has got 
to get acart ?’’ If he fhould think this 
a matter of no confequence, I can on- 
ly lofe my labour of writing—no harm 
will be done. 

Again ; it isa cuflom with our mo- 
deft country people to afk queftions 
thus; ; You don’t wantany corn, do 

ou ; you have not any rum to fell, 
at you ; you don’t want to buy veal, 
do you ? Newengland people are much 
laughed at, for this fingular practice ; 
and indeed it is ridiculous. Let me 
afk our market people why it is not 
juft as eafy to afk a quettion decently 
and dire&tly at once ; do you want to 
buy veal or will you buy corn ? One 
would think it befi to finifh the bufi- 
ne{s direétly and handfomely. 

And here let me fuggeft to my coun- 
trymen a little more decifion in an- 


fwering queftions. If I afk a mana 
civil queftion, I wanta direct anfwer; 
I want no roundabout indirect an- 
fwers, fuch as, I don’t much care if I 
do; I don’t know but I will; I can’t tell 
whether I will or not. There may be 
cafes when fuchan indecifive anfwer 
is neceflary ; but if l atk a man to eat 
or drink, or take a ride with me,I 
want no fuch anfwers as “* Why, I 
don’t much careifIdo.” — | 

2 How many are there left ? faidI 
to a man ftanding by me; ne'er a one, 
replied he. Ne’er a one, ne’era ont, 
faid 1; this is not Englith. Newvera 
one, never a one ; this is Irith or 
Scotch, it certainly is not Englith. 
So when I afk a man, how many 
horfe he keeps, he tells me, he keeps 
nevera one. ‘This is odd indeed | 
But when he fays he has none, this is 
plain mtelligible Englith. 

I began thefe remarks with a fingle 
view to ferve my countrymen, and 
when I am convinced by the candid 
and judicious, that this purpofe will 
not be anfwered, I hall ceafe writing. 
Words are the vehicles of ideas, and 
men feldom fpeak or write with clear- 
nefs, unlefs they underftand with fome 
precifion, the diftinctions in the figal- 
fication of words. 1 have taken fome 
pains to colleét the moft common in- 
accuracies of fpeaking, both in the 
northern and fouthern fiates. Some 
are peculiar to the northern, fome to 
the fouthern, and fome common toail. 
My remarks are defigned particularly 
for thefe northern fiates.* 


In 


* For the peculiarities of {peaking in the fouthern and middle fates, fee my Differté- 
tions om the Englith Language. 
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In the ufe of the words /ik/ely and 
ugly, the northern people differ from 
the fouthern, and men never experi- 
ence the inconvenience of the diffler- 
ence, until they travel and affociate 
with their fouthern brethren. In 
thele northern flates, the body of the 

eople ufe Jikely as fynonimous with 
ingenious, fenfible, friendly, &c. and 
ugly as fynonimous with illtempered, 
mean, or villanous. This remark 
holds good generally, tho there may 
be exceptions. But /ikely, when pre- 
dicated of things or events, fignifies 
probable, and when of perfons, fignifies 
merely bandfome ; ugly fignifies mere- 
ly deformed, void of peauty or offenfive 
tothe fight. A Jikely man is merely a 
handfome or pleafxg man ; an ugly one, 
is a deformed man, or one deftitute of 
that fymmetry of parts which confti- 
tutes beauty. ‘The application of 
thefe words to the good and bad qua- 
lities of the mind, isa grofs blunder in 
our common practice. I was once in 
company in Philadelphia, where the 
converfation turned upon a Gentle- 
man of great merit and amiable man- 
ners, whofe perfon was very homely. 
In the coufe of the converfation I re- 
marked that “he was a very /ikely 
man.’’ A Gentleman prefent begged 
leave to differ from me ; he thought 
him a man of great merit and good 
fenfe, but yery ugly. I was ftruck 
with the difference in the ideas we had 
annexed to the the word /ikely ; I felt 
a little mortified, altho I could not 
blame myfelf for having ufed the word 
as I had learnt to ufe it in this ftate. 
But our practice is wrong, it expofes 
us to be mifunderftood by people of 
other ftates, it expofes us to obferva- 
tion and ridicule ; and when I was a- 
broad, I wifhed very often for the be- 
nefit of remarks fimilar to thefe I am 
now publifhing. The man who thinks 
thefe things beneath his notice certain- 
ly wants experience, probably candor. 

To enforce the neceffity of attend- 
ing to thefe things, trifling as they may 
appear, it may be remarked that a falfe 
pronunciation of the Newengland peo- 
ple leffens their refpectability and in- 
fluence among their neighbours. Our 
members in Congrefs have fometimes 
futiered by this trifling circumftance. 
A Newenglandman falls into compa- 
ny with a number of fouthern gentle- 


men ; in converfation he fuffers an 
awkward expreflion or a drawling pro- 
nunciation to efcape him ; immedi- 
ately the company fimile, or if polite- 
nefs reftrains them in his pretence, 
they referve the laugh until he is gone ; 
this little circumftance takes off their 
attention from his merit, 1t makes an 
impreffion unfavorable to his refpec- 
tability, for men connect the ideas of 
education with rank and preferment, 
and propriety with education. A 
man who has made fuch unfavorable 
impreffions on the minds of ftrangers, 
at his firft interview, will not remove 
them but by difcoveringa fingular de- 
gree of merit, in a fubfequent ac- 
quaintance. I do not publith thefe 
remarks at random ; I have been an 
eye witnefs to the truth of them ina 
multitude of inftances. 

The long drawting pronunciation of 
the termination ive in tuch words as 
motive, productive, has turnifhed our 
brethren with a fund of derifion. The 
true pronunciation is motiv, productiv, 
and fo the words ought to be {pelt. 
The final e was not in the original, 
and it was added without authority ; 
the addition is not warranted by the 
genius of our orthography, and the 
true pronunciation forbids it. The 
French word motif, &c. fhould have 
been anglicized by fimply changing 
the fintoaw. The e¢ was not adde 
in Chaucer’s time, at leaft not gener- 
ally; the later writers had no right 
to add it; on the other hand, they 
corrupted the language by it, and in- 
troduced a falfe pronunciation; a pro- 
nunciation which deftroys the proper 
accent or quantity of fyllables, fo that 
a line of poetry cannot be juttly read 
with this pronunciation. ‘I husa falfe 
fpelling has produced a falfe accent, 
which injures our language, and often 
expofes our Newengland people to de- 
rifion. I with to correct this error ; 
I generally write thefe words moti’, 
infiruftiv ; 1 do it from principle and 
from a refpect to my countrymen ; I 
am warranted by the rules ot the lan- 
guage and re(tore it to its original pu- 
rity. I fincerely with my countrymen 
to lay afide fingularities which are not 
founded on propriety, and no man who 
has experienced the ill effects of them, 
will cenfure me for the attempt. 

( To be continued.) 
You 
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6ie A Mafonick Addrefs. 
To THe EDITORS or trHr MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 
You are requefted, by a Commit Tee of the Granp Lopce, to publifh ia 
your Magazine the following AppREss. Bojton, Oc?. 15, 1790. 


An Avvress to the Ancient and HonouraBie SOCIETY of FREE and 
ACCEPTED MASONS, delivered at Concert HALL, in BosTON, on thé 
Festival of Saint JouN the Baptist, June 24, Anno“Dom. 1790, and fub. 
mitted to the Massacnusett Granp LopGe, at their particular requeft, 
by JOSIAH BARTLETT, Efquire. 

Ours are che Plans of Policy and Peace, to live like Brothers, and conjun@ive all embel. 

lith Lites——e'THoMPSON. 
MY RESPECTED BRETHREN, 

_ open the volume of antiquity, the various improvements that diftin. 

and trace the progrefsof Ma-  gu'th fucceeding hiftory, to the days of 
2ONRY, through the fucceflive ages of Solomon? who, with unequalled wif. 
the world—to mark the enterprizing dom, purfued the grand defign of his 
fpivit which diitinguithed our iilufiri-  illuftrions father ; and, by a firm ad- 
ous progenitors, and confider their herence to thole immutable decrees, 
gradual advancement in the Jiseral and) =which are the frength of mafonick 
mecbonick arts, Will always afford us union, affonifhed an admiring world 
the fublimeft plealure, and imprefs our with magnificence and beauty. 

minds with the mofi exalted fentiments And what, my brethren, but the 

of that beneficent arcbuec?, who has happy influence of our noble fcience, 

furnifhed us with extenfive capacities, has occafioned its univerfal fpread, and 
and the power of communicating hap- fupported its variegated progreis trom 


pine(s. the rifing to the fetting fun? 
W hat but /ocial principles could have Unable, as we are, to afcertain with 


conftituted the telcity of primeval accuracy the hittory of mafonry, from 
man? and without shefe, would he not the infancy of Maflachutetts, when 
have been equally: happy, whether we view its flourifhing ftate in Eu. 
doomed, forlorn and torfaken, to rope, at that important period of en- 
traverfe the inhofpitable foreft, or terprize, when we contider the rapid 
permitied to enjoy the uninterrupted emigration from our parent country, 
{weets of paradife? and the neceflity of mutual aid and 
Whar, ‘* but the geniusof mafonry,’” fupport under the moft incredible 
enabled the pious fainily of Noah, **to hardfhips and dangers : And when 
fave a devoted world ?’’ Supported by we mention the tieedom, fervency 
a reliance on the divine favour, they and zeal, which marked the progref- 
cheerfvily obeyed the extraordinary five fleps of our venerable ancettors, 
command, and, having eicaped the fad the grand principles of the craft are fq 
cataltrophe, they offered the genuine  conipicuoufly illuftrated, as to contra- 
effufions of gratitude for their great dict any conjectures which arife from 
deliverance, and received the facred the want of authentick records. 
benediétion. It appears from the belt information 
What but the ** mafonick talent of we are able to collect, that in about a 
converling without the ufe of {peech,”’ century after the arrival of the fird 
mitigated the mileries of the fons of fettlers at Plymouth, a provincial 
men, when deprived of the power of grand mafter was appointed by the 
utterance, for an impious attempt to grand mafler* of England; and that 
reach heaven with the memorable  feveral flourithing /odges were commil- 
tover of Babel, they, by a fupreme fioned by Aim and bis fucceffors, tll 
command, were expelled the fruitful our political feparation from the Brit- 





plains of Shar, to futter the noveland ith empire. : 
complicated inconveniencies of a gen- In the year of mafanry 5755, 2 num- 
eral difpertion. ber of brethren who had travelled, and 


What but an active cultivation of many of whom were initiated into the 
geometrick and focial inquiry, produced myfleries of the craft in foreign coun- 
trices, 
* Of modern mafona. 
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tries, becarae emulous to cultivate the 
royal art, under the patronage of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, and the 
prayer of their petition being granted, 
they received a dilpenfation, dated 
November 30, 5756, conftituting them 
a regular body of ancient mafons, un- 
der the title and defignation of Sazne 
Andrew's Ladge. 

‘The beneficial effects of this exer- 
tion, were foon experienced by the 
admiflion of many worthy and ingen- 
ious crafijmen, who, with a laudable 
emulation to extend its ufefulnefs, 
in conjunction with three travelling 
lodges*, then held within the prov- 
ince, effected the eftablithment of a 
Grand Lodge+, by a commiffion, bear- 
ing date May 30, 5769, from the Grand 
Mafter of Scotland, to our late worthy 
and Mojt Worfbipful Brother, the Hon. 
JoserH Warren, Big. whofe au- 
thority was extended by an appoint- 
ment of March 3, 5772, throughout 
the continent of America. New lodges 
were now frequently erected, publick 
charges were given, and all ancient 
cuftoms and ufages were invariably 
obferved. 

The political events of the year 1775, 
produced important changes in the 
fiate of mafonry. Thefe were no 
other than the heroick death of tlte 
Grand Matter, on the celebrated 
heights of Charleftown, and a tempo- 
rary difperfion of the grand oflicers, 
who, foon after the evacuation of Bof- 
ton by the Britith army, on the fol- 
lowing year, influenced by a pious re- 
gard to the merits and memory of 
their departed patron, were induced to 
make fearch for his body, which was 
rudely and indifcriminately buried on 
the field of flaughter. ‘They accord- 
ingly repaired to the drew of the hill, 
and by the direction of a perfon who 
had been on the ground about the 
time of his burial, a {pot was found, 
where the earth had been recently 
turned up, and was diftingwithed by a 
{mall clufter of fprigs. Haves remov- 
ed the turf and opened the grave, the 


* In the regiments of Britith troops. 


remains were éafily afcertainedf, and 
being decently railed, were conveyed 
to the fiate houfe in this metropolis, 
whence, on the &thof April, 1776, 
after every mark of refpect, and the 
juit tribute of patriotick and affeClion- 
ate applaufe, they were committed to 
the filent tomb ; “ but as the whole 
earth is the fepulchre of illuftrious 
men, his fame, his glorious aéiions, 
are depofited in univerfal remem- 
brance,’’ and will be tranfmitted to 
the lateft ages. 

How to aflemble the Grand Lodge 
with regularity, was new made a feri- 
rious quettion, as the commitlion of the 
Grand Mafler had died with him, and 
the deputy had no power independent 
of his nomination and appointment. 
Cominunications for the confideration 
of this fubject, were held at different 
times, till the 8th of March, 5777, 
when, experiencing the neceflity of 
preferving an intercourtfe of the breth- 
ren, and the want of a proper eftab- 
lifhment, to foften the rigours of an ac- 
tive and diftrefling war, they proceed- 
ed to the formation of an Independent 
Grand Lodge, with ** powers and pre- 
rogatives, to be exercifed on principles 
contiftent with, and fubordinate to, the 
regulations pointed out in the conflitu- 
tions of ancient mafonry.”’ And our 
late worthy and Moft Wor/bipful Brother, 
JoserH Wess, Kiq. whole amiable 
deportment and fidelity in the duties 
of his important office, now claim our 
grateful remembrance, was duly elect- 
ed Grand Majfler, and proceeded to in- 
ftal his efficers, and organize the 
Grand Lodge.§ 

The flourifhing ftate of the craft 
will be readily acknowledged, when 
we confider that no lefs than fifteen 
lodges were erected from this time to 
the feftival of Saint John the Evan- 
gelift, 5733, when our Mof Worfbipful 
Brother, JOHN WARREN, Efq. whole 
brilliant qualifications are too well 
known, and too univerfally acknowl. 
edged, to need encomiums, was placed 
in the chair of Solomon. 

It 


+ A Grand Lodge confitts of the Mafers and Wardens (or their reprefentatives) for the 
time being, of the lodges within its jurifei€tion. And the fanding members are prefent 
and patt Grand Mafters, Deputy Grand Maffers, and Grand Wardens. 


th means of an artificial tooth. 


A general Communication is holden in Befonr, on the firt Thur{deys of March, June, 
September and December, and the Grand Officers, being elected at the meeting in Funes arg 
inftalied on the tefival of Saint John the Baptit. 
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614 A Mafonick Addref. 


Tt was about this period, when the 
Grand Lodye, “* warranted in their 
proceedings, by the practice of ancient 
mafons, in all ages of the world,”’ af- 
ter the motlt ferious deliberation, pro- 
ceeded to pafs refolutions, explanatory 
of its title, authority, and jurifdiction, 
which, with its laws and regulations, 
were engrafted into the conititutions, 
aad ordered to be tranfmitted to other 
grand lodges, requelting fuch corref- 
pondence from time to time, as would 
promote a friendly intercourfe, and 
aivance the happinefs of the craft 
univerfal. 

In March, 5784, a communication 
was received from the brethren of 
Saint Andrew’s Lodge, expreffive of 
their inclination to retain their char- 
ter from the regiftry of Scotland, and 
withdraw from tie control of the 

‘rand lodge. ‘The members of this 
Society had become very numerous, 
and a diflerence of opinion, with re- 
gaurd to an acknowledgment of this ju- 
rifdiction, having for fome time pre- 
vailed, they at length determined to 


. accommodate themielves, by a divif- 


ion of the lodge; and accordingly 
thofe brethren who feceded, continucd 
to afflemble under acommiffion grant- 
ed to Saint Andrew’s lodge, (while 
their European charter was retained 
by one of the original petitioners* to 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland) until 
the September Siaition ; when they 
received a difpenfation, under the title 
of the Rifing States’ Lodge, with their 
former rank in the Grand Lodge.t 

in the furmmer of 5785, a general 
convention of reprefentatives from the 
different lodges, which had been erect - 
ed fince the year 1769, was held by 
the approbation of the grand matter, to 
confider the ftate of mafonry through- 
out the commonwealth. A _ candid 
difcuffion ferved to firengthen and ce- 
ment the authority of the Grand 
Lodge, and the refult was harmony, 
beneficence and good will. 

The next material event, was the 
feftival of June 24, 1788, when our 


refpected and Mof Worfhipful Brother, 
Moses M. Hares, whole extenfive 
knowledge in the mytteries of the 
craft had juftly excited our attention, 
was duly elected and inftalled Grand 
Mafter ; and who, by a fteady perte. 
verance in the various duties of his 
exalted ftation, has fecured our affec. 
tion and efteem. May he ftill con- 
tinue a burning and a fhining light 
around the maj/onick altar. And may 
the animated example of thofe, who 
have fo nobly reared this illuftrious 
fabrick, produce in us a laudable em. 
ulation to fupport its influence, by a 
conftant cultivation of thofe kind of. 
fixes of humanity, which will con. 
vince the world, * that the main pillar 
of mafonry is the love of mankind.” 

We wiil not fhade the pleafures of 
this aufpicious anniverfary, by reciting 
the peculiar difadvantages that have 
arifen, from the admiffion and deprav- 
ity of unworthy Brethren, for the fame 
anhappy fate has attended every other 
fociety of men. And nothing but 
vigilance and care in the erection of 
new lodges, accompanied with the 
greateft caution in our choice of can- 
didates, can obliterate the pernicious 
effects. 

The fecrets of Free Mafonry have of- 
ten excited the jealoufy, as well as the 
curiofity of the world. And hawk eyed 
Envy, with her baneful attendants, 
Calumny and Detraction,have neglect. 
ed no opportunity to fpread their de- 
{tructive influence ; but let us remem- 
ber the words of wifdom—‘** He that 
reproveth a corner getteth to bimjelf 
foame, and be that rebukeib @ wired 
man geticth bimfelf a blot.” 

What, my brethren, are the doc- 

vines and precepts of our benevolent 
inftitution. Are they not fo plain, 
and fo eafily underitood, as to require 
neither the aid of logick, or the force 
of eloquence ? 

Such then being our profeffed ad- 
vantages, we ought, in our refpective 
ftations, ty inculcate thofe fentiments 
which tend co rectify the heart, = 

the 


* The late Rew. Brother Witt1am Bureecx, who was very tenacious with regard 
to the foreign jurifdiétion. This gentieman ferved with reputation in different othices for 
feveral years, and died atan advanced age, in 1786. 

+ Saint Andrew's Ledge, No. 82, of the Regittry of Scotland, now hold their regular 
meetings at the Free Majns’ Arms, in Bofton, on the fecond Thurfdey in each month, and 
frecuently receive vifitors from the other lodges. Their predent matier is the Rew. Broteer 


Samvuz. Moors. 























Thoughts on Sleep.—Wonder ful Thoughts. 


the mind, and promote the moral and 
focial duties of peace, decency and 
good order in the world. To cherith 
the grand principles of brotherly love, 
relief and truth. ‘To contribute our 
2id, in fupport of the government by 
which we are protected. And to exer- 





THOUGHTS on SLEEP. 


E term Sleep a death, and yet 

it is waking that kills us, and 
deftroys thofe {pirits that are the houfe 
of life. ’Tis indeed a part of life 
that beft exprefles death, for every 
man truly lives fo long as he acts his 
nature, or fome way makes good the 
faculties of himfelf : Themiltocles, 
therefore, who flew his foldier in his 
fleep, was a mercitul executioner. 
*Tis a kind of punifhment the mild- 
nefs of no laws hath invented. I 
wonder the fancy of Lucan or Seneca 
did not difcover it.* It is that death 
by which we may be literally faid to 
die daily. A death which Adam 
died before his mortality: A death 
whereby we live a middle and mod- 
erating point between life and death : 
In fine, fo like death, I dare not truft 
it without my prayers, and an half 
adieu unto the world ; and take a 
farewel in a colloquy with God. 
‘The night is come, like to the day, 
Depart, not thou, great God ! away. 


* For Nero gave each the choice his manner of dying. 
aie 


FUL 


[By the Rev. Rest Knipe, of Edinburgh. ] 
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TRANGE as it may feem, there 

was a time before all times ; when 
there was no day, but the ‘ancient 
of days ;”’ no good, but God ; no 
light, but the ‘* father of lights ;” 
when arts were but ideas ; the hea- 
vens, a book in folio ; the earth, one 
in quarto ; and men and angels but 
capital lettersin the margent of God’s 
thought ! 

The more David meditates on man, 
the more he admires ; the more he 
admires, the more he afks ; the more 
he afks, the greater his tafk ; till mir- 
ror is changed into terror, and every 
giance into a trance. 

The body of man is the foul’s caf- 
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cife that godlike charity, which confifts 
in giving of our abundance to the relief 
of the necefflitous, and wiping the tear 
of forrow from the difconfolate eye. 


*Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe, 
For what man gives, the gods on him bee 
flow. Pors. 








Let not my fins, black as the night, 
Eclipfe the luftre of thy light : 

Keep till in my horizon, for to me 
‘The fun makes not the day but thee. 


Thou, whofe natvre cannot fleep, 
On my temples centry keep. 
Guard me ‘gainft thofe watchful foes 
Whofe eyes are open, while mine clofes 
Let no dreams my head infet 
But fuch as Jacob's temples bieft. 
While I to fleep my foul advance, 
Make me fleep a holy trance ; 
That I may, my reft boing wrought, 
Awake into fome holy thought ; 
And with as active vigour run 
My courfe, as doth the nimble fun. 
Sleep is a death ; oh |! make me try 
By fleeping what it is to die ; 
And as gently lay my head 
In my grave as on my bed. 
Howe’er I reft, great God ! let me 
Awake again, at leaft, with thee; 
And thus affur’d, behold I lie 
Securely or to wake or dic. 
Thefe are my drowfy days ; in vain 
1 do now wake to fleep again ; 
O come that hour, when I thall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever. 

Brown's Religio Media. 








THOUGHTS. 


——oo 


tie, the mouth is the entrance, the 
lips are a double leaved door, the 
teeth a portcullis or ivory gate, the 
tongue is the porter at the gate of that 
lofty tower. Man may be viewed as 
a microco{m, or little world. A re- 
iemblance appears between the liver 
and the ocean ; the veins and the leff- 
er rivers, the breath and the air ; our 
natural heat and the warmth of the 
air ; our radical moifture and the fat- 
nefs of the earth ; ourknowledge and 
the light ; our eyes and the two great 
luminaries. The beauty of youth is 
like the flower of the fpring ; the 
thoughts of our minds are like the mo. 
tions of angels ; our four complexions 
refemble 
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6:6 The Babler. 


refemble the tour elements ; and our 
feven ages the feven plancts. What 
was man in ruleand dominion ? He 
was emperor of the whole carth, ad- 
miral of the whole fea, the heir of 
Eden, and peer of Paradife. Take 
him in another view, and his life isa 
mere farce, or comick tragedy. The 
prologue is delivered within the cur- 
tains of the womb ; the prolepfis in 
his birth and cradle ; the epilafis in 
his mirth and gaiety ; death is the 
cataftrophe ; the grave his ward robe. 
His length is but a fpan, his ftrength 
is grafs, his beauty glafs; his thoughts 
are dreams, his body is a fhadow, his 
ficth but a vapour, his glory a taper, 
which begins as a bubble, continues 
like a blaze, and ends with a blaft. 
Grammar teaches us to {peak the 
language of our own confufion. The 
firft part contains the true orthogra- 
phy of our cares ; the commas, colons, 
and periods of our paffions. The 
fecond part unfolds (our cafuum dif- 
crimina,) a thoufand divertities of 
dangers ; accidents varied with di- 
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vers cafes ; with genders of forrew, 
Cngeadering numberiefs declenfions 
ef that winch 1s good. The third 
part difplays the muconfiruing of cha. 
rity, im not concording with equais, 
net governing interiours, or not yield. 
ing to the government of fuperiours. 
The laft part of grammar is, an ac. 
centing of griefs, by feveral pricks in 
the fieth: Anda fcanning of things 
upon the fingers of reafon, to tickle 
the earof fancy. What is rhetorick? 
Fach trope isa tranflation from pn. 
rity tocorruption ; ¢ach climax climbs 
up by degrees of renewed grief ; each 
auxefis augments, and each hyperbole 
makes up the height of human hard- 
fhip. What is logick ? An aft of 
reafoning to inform :eafon of the lofs 
of reafon. Each predicament is a 
ladder of human frailty, declaring 
the fubftance of our body of death, 
the quantity and quality of our fia, 
fhowing where, when, and how every 
fin was committed ; demonftrating by 
caufes, and proving by induction the 
finner’s deftruction. 
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On the dangerous Inattention which Ladies teftify to the Morals of their Lovers; witd 
an Extra® from the celebrated Sermons to Young Women, by Dr. Fordyce. 


HERE is a fentiment in Mr. 
Coleman’s comedy of the Jeal- 

ous Wife, with which I am not a lit- 
tle pleafed, as it is no befs an indication 
of a benevolent heart than a found 


underftanding. Harriet reproaching - 


young Oakley an account of his extra- 
ordinary attachment to the bottle ; 
the lover, fenfibly ftruck with the 
juftice of the reproof, exclaims, that 
were all ladies alike attentive to the 
morals of their admirers, a libertine 
would be an uncommon character. 
Indeed if we take but ever fo flight 
a view of the fexes, we fhall find the 
behaviour of the one to depend fo 
entirely upon the opinion of the oth- 
er, that was either to fet about a re- 
formation, the amendment of both 
would be eafily effeéted, and thofe 
virtues would be immediately cul- 
tivated through the prevalence of 
fafhion, which neither the force of 
conviction, the dread of temporary 
misfortune, nor the terrors of ever- 


lafting mifery, are now fufficient to 
fteal upon our practice, even while 
they engage our veneration. 

As the ladies in general are more 
affected by the prevalence of immo- 
rality than the men ; it often furprif- 
es me, that they do not endeavour to 
look thofe vices out of countenance 
among our fex, which are fo frequent- 
ly tatal to their own tranquillity. A 
man, through the eftablithment of 
cufiom, confiders it as infamous to 
marry a proftitute, to conne¢t himfelf 
with a drunkard, orto pay his addreff- 
es to a woman whofe lips are contine 
ually fraught with indecency or exe- 
cration ; though accuftomed himfelf 
to the midnight exceffes of the fiew, 
yet when he fixes for life, he enquires 
intu the character of his miftrefs, and 
profecutes his fuit in proportion as 
the is eminent for her virtues. Her 
follies he readily laughs at, but over- 
looks by no means the fmalleft want 
of reputation, Whereas the lady, 

. though 
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The Babler. 


though bred up al! her life in the 
ftrictect delicacy, expretles no repug- 
nance whatfoever to venture with the 
moft publick betrayer of innocence, 
the moft open enemy of mankind, 
and the moft daring defier of his God. 
Nay, unlefs he has been in fome mea- 
fure remarkable for the number and 
blacknefs of his vices, the holds him 
in contempt, and fets him down as an 
abfolute ideot, if he is not intimately 
converfant with every thing that can 
either leflen him as a chriftian, or de- 
grade him as aman. 

What, however, is moft extraordi- 
nary on thefe occafions, is the facility 
with which a father ufually contracts 
his daughter toa libertine ; as if be- 
caufe cuftom did not involve her in 
the infamy of hischaracter, his habit- 
uai propenfity to vice muft not necef- 
farily endanger her happinefs. For 
my own part, Lam fhocked when I 
fee a parent lefs regardful of a daugh- 
ter’s felicity, than attentive to the 
welfare ot afon. Is there a father 
who would perfuade his fon into a 
marriage with a proftitute profeffed ? 
I hope not ; why then is Ins daughter 
fo relentlefsly facrificed to a libertine ? 
Is there not as much danger for the 
one to be miferable with her hufband, 
as the other to be wretched with his 
wife? And fince the natural claim 
to paternal indulgence is equal be- 
tween each, mutt it not be highly in- 
equitable to treat the firft with fuch 
an excefs of unmerited partiality ? I 
am infenfibly led into this fubjeét from 
a perufal of fome fermons, addrefled to 
young women, which have lately made 
their appearance, and were yefterday 
put into my hands by my bookfeller. 
Who the authoris I know not, but 
he deferves the greateft encomiums, 
for the per{picuity of his ftile, and the 
energy of his arguments ; he is elegant 
without levity, and pious without af- 
fectation. In one of his difcourfes, 
where female virtue is the object of 
confideration, he gives fo admirable 
a leffon to the fex on account of this 
unhappy approbation with which the 
very beft women fo frequently hon- 
our a profligate lover, that § cannot 
but tranfcribe it for the benefit of my 
amiable readers. 

** How common is it to fee young 
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Jadies, who pafs for women of reptt- 
tation, admitting into their company 
in publick places, and that with vifi« 
ble tokens of civility and pleafure, 
men, whom the moment before they 
faw herding with creatures of infa- 
mous name !—Gracious God, what 
a defiance to the laws of piety, pru- 
dence, character, decorum ! what an 
infult, in effect, to every man and 
woman of virtue in the world ! 
what a palpable encouragement to 
vice and difhonour | what a defperate 
pulling down, in appearance, and 
with their own hands, of the only 
partition that divides them from the 
moft profligate of their fex ! between 
the bold and the abandoned woman 
there may ftill remain, notwithfiand- 
ing fuch behaviour, a diftinétion in 
the world’s eye; but we feruple not 
to declare, that religion, purity, de- 
licacy, make none. 

“To return from this digreffion, 
if it be one, we will ailow it poffible 
to put cafes wherein no particular 
rules of difcovery, no determinate 
modes of judgment, will enable a 
young woman, by her own unaflifted 
fkill, to difcern the dangers that lie 
in her way. Butcana young woman 
be juftly excufed, or can fhe fairly 
excufe herfelf, if where all is at ftake, 
fhe calls not inthe joint aid of wile 
fufpicion, friendly counfel, and grave 
experience, together with prayers for 
God’s protection more than ordinari- 
ly fervent. 

** But, methinks, I heard fome of 
you afk with an air of earneft curiofity, 
Do not reformed rakes then make the 
beft of hufbands ? I am forry for the 
queftion, Lam doubly forry, whene- 
ver it is ftarted by a virtuous woman. 
I will not wound the ear of modefty 
by drawing minutely the character of 
arake: But give me leave to anfwer 
your enquiry, by afking a quefiion or 
twoinmyturn. In the firlt place, 
we will fuppofe aman of this charac- 
ter actually reformed, fo far as to treat 
the woman he marries with every 
mark of tendernefs, efteem, fidelity ; 
and that he gives up for ever his old 
companions, at leaft as to any chofen 
intimacy, or preference of their com- 
pany to hers.. We grant it poflible ; 
we rejoice when it happens. “It is 

" certainly 
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certainly the beft atonement that can 
be made for his former conduct. But 
now let me afk you, or rather let me 
defire you to afk your own hearts, 
without any regard to the opinions of 
the world, which is moft defirable on 
the fcore of fentiment, on the fcore of 
thar refpect which you owe to your- 
felves, to your friends, to your fex, 
to order, rectitude, and honour ; the 
pure unexhaufted affection of a man 
who has not by intemperance and de- 
bauchery corrupted his principles, 
impaired his conftitution, enflaved 
himfelf to appetite, fubmitted to thare 
with the vileft and meaneft of man- 
kind the mercenary embraces of har- 
lots, contributed to embolden guilt, 
to harden vice, to render the re- 
treat from a life of fcandal and mif- 
ery more hopelefs ; who never laid 
{nares for beauty, never betrayed the 
innocence that trufted him, never 
abandoned any fond creature to want 
and defpair, never hurt the reputation 
of a woman, never difturbed the 
peace of families, or defied the laws 
of his country, or fet at nought the 
prohibition of his God ;—which, I 
fay, is moft defirable, the affection 
ot fuch a man, or that of him who 
has probably done all this, who has 
certainly done a great part of it, and 
who has nothing now to offer you, 
but the fhattered remairis of his health, 
andof his heart? How any of vou 
may feel on this fubject, [ cannot fay. 
But if, judging as a man, I be- 
lieved, what I have often heard, 
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that the generality of women would 
prefer the latter, I know not any 
thing that could fink them fo low in 
my etteem. 

That he who has been formerly a 
rake mav after all prove a tolerable 
yood hufband, as the world goes, I 
have faid already that I do not dif. 
pute. But I would afk, in the next 
place, is this commonly to be expect. 
ed ? Is there no danger that fuch a 
man will be tempted by the power of 
long habit to return to his old ways ; 
or that the infatiable love of variety, 
which he has indulged fo freely, will 
fome time or other lead him aftray 
from the fineft woman in the world ? 
Will not the very idea of reftraint, 
which he covld never brook while 
fingle, make him only the more im- 
patient of it when married ? Will 
he have the better opinion of his wife’s 
virtue, that he has converfed chiefl 
with women who had none, and wit 
men among{t whom it was a favour- 
ite fyftem, that the fex are all alike ? 
But it is a painful. topick. Let the 
women who are fo connected make 
the beft of their condition ; and let 
us go on to fomething elfe.”” 

The fcanty limits of my paper will 
not allow me to make as large an ex- 
tract from this benevolent writer as 
I could wifh. But I am the more 
ealy on that account, as I dare fay the 
generality of my readers, from the 
foregoing little fpecimen, will look 
upon his works asa very valuable ad- 
dition to their libraries. 
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Take care of the pence, the pounds will take care of themfelves.——Bacon. 


HIS precept may with equal juf- 

tice be applied to time, as to 
money, for we are as culpable with 
regard to the one, as we are negligent 
with refpect to the other ; and as we 
are feldom profufe of large fums, 
while fmaller are fquandered away, 
fo we feldom neglect large portions of 
time, while fmaller flip heedlefsly 
through our hands. In the firft in- 
ftance, we feem to forget that paltry 
pence are the conftituent parts of a 
pound ; in the latter, that trivial 


minutes are the conftituent parts of 
an hour. This maxim, as applied 
to money, incurred the reprehenfion 
of Lord Chefterfield, but this fecond 
application, I apprehend, would ef- 
cape cenfure ; in the former cafe, 
extreme economy might degenerate 
into avarice, but in the latter, who 
would blame even the parfimony of 
time ? Money {pent may indeed be 
recovered and replaced, but with re- 
gard to time, we draw upon our prio- 
cipal ; what here is remitted, dimia- 
ifhes 
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ifhes the bank, and is irrevocably 
gone. Seeingthen, we have but a 
imall fiock to improve, is it not ad- 
vileable, to fet the htghefi value upon 
it, and to place it at the higheft in- 
terelt ? Rem, quocunque moda, rem as 
applied to time is certainly laudable. 
‘Time too, like property, is continual - 
ly fluctuating, and we feem to be 
rather the media through which it 
paifes, than the place where it re- 
mains. Ovid, feems imprefled with 
ahigh fenfe of its fugitive nature, 
when he fays, 
Time, like a ftream which haftens from the 
fhore, [ more ; 
lies to an ocean, where "tis known no 
All muit be fwallowed in this endlefs deep, 
And motion ref in univerfal feep.—D. 


The aukward intervals of life, when 
there is no aflignment of a‘fet exercile, 
hang heavieft upon our hands, and as 
individually confidered, they appear, 
fmall, we unwillingly let them flip 
away, not confidering thatin the ag- 
gregate, they {well to a large amount. 
So while the larger gaps and chafms 
of life are filled up, thefe fupernume- 
rary moments, thefe little interftices 
of time, are left open. In almoft e- 
very initance, this difpofition of neg- 
lecting the leffer, though not always 
the leis ufeful, takes place ; we may 
trace it even in childhood, where we 
hunt after the moft crabbed words, 
and fpell them with the niceft pre- 
cifion, while the more neceflary, and 
thofe which more ufually occur, are 
ill fpelt. Mr. , of my acquaint- 
ance, has carried this with him, al- 
mott through life, and to this hour 
never fpells the word believe, without 
being guilty of a kind of hypallage. 

Pliny, in his excurfions either of 
walking or hunting, ufed to carry a 
pocket volume with him, to exercife 
the mind with the body : Convinced 
that Minerva, as well as Diana, was 
an inhabitant of the woods. The 
Earl of Cheflerfield, too, who had 
a high idea of the value of time, that 
the leaft particle might not fall to the 
ground, recommends a cuftom equal- 
ly to the purpofe. Not, but that a 
continued tenfion requires a relaxa- 
tion, but the moments allotted to re- 
creation, fhould be few and varied, 
left reiterated indulgences, and a reg- 
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ular recurrence, form the habit. 
But here as in every other thing, 
there is a Charyddis as well as a Scylla ; 
and many, avoiding this fault, run in- 
to the oppofite extreme, and endeav- 
our to ftudy the whole time with 
unintermitted application ; let them 
however remember the dog in the 
fable, nor graip at too much. Thefe 
wights delve away from morning till 
night, and twelve upon the brazen 
regifler of time, hardly founds a ne plus 
altra to their nocturnal occupation. 
One would as foon think ot performs 
ing a journey, without making the 
tbe a flages, as to travel, (often poft 
afte too,) through authors, without 
allowing the jaded mind # proper ref- 
ite. ‘Lhe hatty traveller, can per- 
eel tell you only how many miles 
he has rode, the literary one, merely 
how many books he has read. In 
this refpect, as in many others, the 
mind ts analagous to the bocy ; tor 
as the food of the body muft be pro- 
perly aflimilated and incorporated 
with the mafs, or as phyficians term it, 
animalized ; fo that of the mind, mutt 
be properly dige(ted, and as it were, 
mentalized. But thefe plodders, fur- 
feiting the mind by an intemperance of 
application, do not fuffer ii to concoct 
what it receives ; this crude know- 
ledge muft certainly break out ia i! 
humors. 

Balbutiofus is one of thofe valiant 
wights who kill time in this daring 
manner, and is wrapt up whole nights 
in muting, as Denmis was in criticifm. 
In the morning he app ars, with a 
cadaverous palenefs of tace, bloodlefs, 
quivering hps, his eyes juft glimmer- 
ing in their fockets; his debilitat- 
ed mind intoxicated by laft night’s 
literary debauch. ‘The ideas he gains 
in this manner, are fo imperfectly at- 
tained, that if they do not vanith with 
the morning light, they fertle like nox- 
ious mifts over the mind, undiflipated 
by the rifing fun; if they do recur, they 
fwim betore the memory, faint, con- 
fufed, and difcoloured, like objeéts 
feen at a diftance, through a concave 
or convex lens. His head is like a thop 
which has received an importation of 
roods, and there is no room for the 
fas. one thing is piled upon another, 
every thing is out of place, topfy 

turvey ; 
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turvey ; there never can be faid to be 
an affortment. So it is with my friend 
Balbutiofus, his memory over ftocked 
with tnages, (when he attempts to 
talk,) is continually upon the rack, 
to catch up fome truant idea ; in this 
chace, another occurs, he takes that, 
or perhaps difmembers both, and as 
the renowned Peter {weetly fingeth, 
** catches ideas by the legs and wings.”’ 
This mangled piece of work, renders 
his converfation almoft unintelligible ; 
one or two words aright, may enable 
us fometimes to guefs at the fenfe. 
Some however turn away upon their 
heels, and, as J laft weck, wonder 
what the devil the fellow’s driving at ? 
In fact, he keeps his knowledge prin- 
cipally to himfelf, fo that his head may 
be compared to the occean, where 
rivers empty themfelyes, but never 
return. 
See where 





Pale @udy by the taper’s light, 
Wearing away the watch of night, 





Sits reading, but with o’er charg'd head, 
Remembers nothing that he read. 


CHURCHILL, 

Many fpend their nights in plund. 
er, and in the pillage of authors ; 
gleaning metaphors, and collating &i- 
milies, to enrich their labored per- 
furmances, and to aflift their coftive 
brains. But thisis like putting new 
wine into old bottles ; it is making 
mere patchwork of compofition ; em- 
broidering woolen with lace, and 
fetting {pangles upon towcloth. It 
is indeed a pity, that no law in the 
republick of letters, fhould be found, ta 
prevent this facrilegious robbery of 
the dead ; why plagiari/m, thould not 
be accounted felony, and why book. 
breaking, fhould not be as amenable 
to laws literary, as boujebreaking to 
laws civil? Shakefpeare fays, 
Study is like the heaven's glorious fun 


That will not be deep fearched with faucy 
looks > 


Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save bate authority trom others books.—E. 
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Letter fromthe Appt pe Feneton to Louis XIV. 


Trarflation of the draught of a Letter of the Abbé de Fenelon to Louis XIV. to whom 
it was prefented by M. le D. de B. The King, fo far from fhewing any difpleaf- 
ure to the Abbé on this account, afterwards appointed bim Preceptor to the Princes 
his Grand Children.* The draught is in the band writing of the Abbé de Fenelon, 


afterwards Archbifbop of Cambray. 

FICHE pecion, Sire, who takes the 

liberty of addrefling this letter 
to you, is loft to the power of world- 
ly motives. He writes neither from 
ambition, nora defire to meddle with 
the great affairs of ftate. He loves 
you without being known to you, 
and regards you as the reprefentative 
of God. Withall your power, you 
can confer on him no benefit of which 
he is defirous ; and there is no evil 
which he will not cheerfully undergo 
to make you acquainted with the 
truths neceflary to your welfare.— 
Be not aftonifhed if he fpeaks with 
boldnefs: Truth is by nature free 
and bold. You have been little ac- 


cuflomed to hear it. Perfons habit- 
uated to flattery eafily regard as the 
effect of chagrin, afperity and excefs, 
what is nothing more than the naked 
truth. To fhew it you in a degree 
fhort of its whole extent, would be 
to betray it.—God is his witnefs that 
the perfon who addreffes you, does it 
with aheart full of zeal, refpeét, fi- 
delity and tendernefs for whatever 
regards your true intereft. 

You were born, Sire, with an up- 
right and honeft heart ; but thofe 
who had the care of your education, 
have taught you to confider the art 
of government as confifting merely of 
pride, diftruft, jealoufy, a beter 

o 


® This cireumfance cannot be true. It appears from the following letter that it was 





written after the death of M. de Louvois, that is, in 1691 at fooneft: Rut Fenelon was 
preceptor in 16%g. Itis apparent alfo from the letter itfelt that it was not written later than 
1695, in which year M. de Harlai, Archbishop of Paris died.-—'i he original of this letter 
which we have feen, is ai! in the hand writing of Fenelon, with corre€tions, which prove 
that he was the author of it. We dowbt whether it was prefeated to the King, at leat by 
the D. de B. who was not upon the beft terms at court. 
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of virtue,a fear of eminent merit, atafle 
for fupple and cringing charatters, 
and a regard only to your own in- 
tereft. : 
During about thirty years your 
principal minifters have fhaken all 
the ancient maxims of the ftate, in 
order to raife your authority to the 
higheft pitch, an authority which is 
become their own, becaufe it is placed 
in their own hands. We no * ger 
hear of the {tate or of the laws ; but on- 
ly of the king and his good pleafure. 
They have ftretched without bounds 
your revenues and expenfes. They 
have exalted you to the fkies, for hav- 
ing, as is faid, effaced the greatnefs of 
all your predeceflors together ; that 
is, for having impoverifhed all France 
to introduce a monftrous and incur- 
able luxury into the court. They 
bave defired to elevate you upon the 
ruins of all ranks inthe ftate, as if 
you could be great by ruining your 
fubjects on whom your greatnefs de- 
pends.—It is true that you have been 
jealous of authority, perhaps too 
much fo refpecting mere exteriors ; 
but in reality, each minifter has been 
complete niafter in his feparate de- 
partment. You have thought that 
you held the government in your own 
hands, becaufe you marked the lim- 
its to be obferved among your min- 
ifters. Butthey have clearly proved 
their power to the publick, who have 
too fully experienced its effects. 
They have been fevere, haughty, un- 
juft, violent and faithlefs ; and have 
obferved no other rule in the internal 
affairs ot the ftate or in foreign nego- 
ciations, than to menace, crufh and 
annthilate whatever oppofed them. 
They have never fpoken to you, but 
with a view of removing from your 
prefence all merit which might give 
them umbrage. ‘They have accuf- 
tomed you to extravagant praifes, a- 
mounting almoft toidolatry, and which 
for yourown honour you ought to 
have rejected with indignation. They 
have rendered your name odious, and 
the French nation infupportable to 
every neighbouring power : They 
have preferved no allies, becaufe they 
withed all to be flaves. For more 
than twenty years they have been the 


authors of bloody wars. They in- 
duced your Majefty for inftance to 
enter into a war with Holland in 1672, 
for the fake of your yvlory, and to 
punifh the Dutch who had employed 
a little raillery, when mortified by 
the infringement of the commercial 
laws eftablifhed by the Comte de 
Richlieu : 1 mention this war in par- 
ticular, becaufe it was the fource of 
all the re(ft. Ir had no other foun- 
dation than a motive of glory and 
revenge, which can never render a 
war jult. It follows trom hence that 
ali the frontiers which you extended 
by this war, were in the origin un- 
juttly acquired. It is true, Sire, that 
fubfequent treaties of peace feem te 
cover and repair this injuftice, as they 
ceded the places that were conquered ; 
but an unjuft war does not become 
lefs unjuft by being fuccefsful. The 
treaties of peace which the vanquifh- 
ed fign, are not figned freely. ‘They 
hen them while the fword is at their 
throats ; they fign them in fpite of 
themfelves, in order to avoid greater 
loffes ; they fignthem as we give a 
purfe to a robber, when it is neceff- 
ry either to give it or to be murdered. 
It is therefore neceflary, Sire, to af- 
cend to the origin of this war with 
Holland, in order to examine before 
God the bafis of all your conquefts. 

It is in vain to alledge that this war 
was neceffary to your kingdom : The 
property of another can never be 
neceflary to you All that is re- 
ally neceflary is to obferve exact 
juftice.—It is a vain pretence alfo 
that you have a right to retaincertaia 
places, becaufe they tend to the fecu- 


rity of your frontiers. This fecurt’s’ 


ty ought to be fought by yood alli- 
ances, by your moderation, or by 
fortitying the adjoining places. In 
fhort, the neceflity of providing for 
our fafety can never give us a title to 
the territory of our neighbour. Con- 
fult upon this fubject perfons fkilled 
in legal concerns ; they will tell you 
that what I have advanced is clear as 
the day. 

Fnough, Sire, has been faid to 
convince vou that your whole life has 
been fpent out of the road of truth 
and jultice, and coniequently of the 

gofpel. 
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gofpel. The many terrible calami- 
ties which have defolated all Europe 
for more than twenty years, the blood 
fpilled, the fcandal incurred, the pro- 
*vinces ravaged, the towns aad villa- 
ges reduced to athes, are the fatal 
confequences of the war of 1672, ua- 
dertaken for your glory, and to con- 
found the niakers of medallions and 
gazettes 9 Holland. Examine im- 
partially and in the company of honett 
men, whether you can keep places 
potfeffed in coniequence of treaties 
to which your enemies have been re. 
duced by this ill founded war. 

Every calamity which France has 
Gnee experienced is in truth owing to 
this war. You have always withed to 
dictate peace as a matter ; and to pre- 
fcribe conditions, initead of regulating 
them with equity and moderation. It 
is for this reaion that peace has been of 
fhort duration. Your enemies fhame- 
fully opprefled, have had no other dif- 
pofition than to rife and unite them- 
felves againft you. Is this to be won- 
dered at ?—You have not continued 
faithful to the conditions even of this 
peace, which you dictated with fo 
much haughtinefs. At a time of pro- 
found tranquillity you have made war 
and gained immenfe conquelts. You 
have eftablithed a chamber of reuni- 
ons, which made you at once a judge 
and party ; adding infult and derifion 
to ufurpation and violence. —You 
looked for ambiguous termisin the trea- 
ty of Weftphalia, in order to furprize 
Strafburg. During a long courfe of 
vears not one of your minifters had 
dared to hint in any negociation, that 
by that treaty you had the fmallett 
pretenfions upon the town.—This 
conduct has combined and excited all 
Europe againft you. Thofe even 
who have not dared dpenly to declare 
themfelves, at leaft impatiently with 
for your downfal and humiliation, as 
the only fecurity for their liberty and 
for the peace of Chriftian nations. 
You, Sire, who might have acquired 
fo much felid and peaceable glory, by 
being the father of your fubjects, and 
the arbiter of neighbouring powers, 
have been made to become their com- 
mon enemy, and to be held in your 
ewn kingdom as a fevere mafler. 


The ftrangeft effeét of thefe bad 
counicls is the flability of the league 
formed againftyou. The aliied pow- 
ers prefer carrying on the war with 
lufs, to the making peace with you ; 
bécaufe they are convinced from their 
perfonal experience, that it would 
not be a true peace; that you would 
obierve it no better than in former 
inflances ; and that you would take 
advantage from it eafily to opprefs 
each neighbour feparately, as foon as 
they fhould be difunited.—Thus the 
more victorious you have been, the 
more they feared you, and united 
themfeives the more clofely to efcape 
the flavery which they conceived 
threatened them. Not being able to 
conquer you, they pretend at leait 
that by perfeverance they thall exhautt 
you. In fhort, they expect no fafety 
from you till they have reduced you to 
an incapacity of injuring them.—Put 
yourielt, Sire, for a moment in their 
place, and fee what it is to have pre- 
terred perfonal intereft to juftice and 
good faith. 

In the meantime your people whom 
you ought to love as your children, 
and who have hither:o felt fo ftrong 
an affection for you, are dying of hun- 
ger. The cultivation of the country 
is almoft wholly abandoned ; the 
towns and villages are depopulated ; 

very {pecies ot trade is decayed, and 
no longer fupports thofe who work 
in it ; commerce is annihilated.—You 
have coniequently deftroyed one half 
of the real internal firength of your 
kingdom, to gain and maintain futile 
conqguetis abroad. Infiead of draining 
money trom this impoverifhed people, 
it was neceflary to give them alins and 
food. “‘Thewhole kingdom of France 
is become a great holpital, defolate, 
and without provifions. The mag- 
iftrates are degraded, and the nobility 
againft whom judgements have been 
obtained, live only by protections.— 
You are importuned by crouds who 
demand and who murmur. It is you 
yourfelf, Sire, who have created all 
thefe embarraffments ; for the whole 
kingdom being ruined, you have eve- 
ry thing in your hands, and none can 
live but by your benefactions.—Such, 
Sire, is this great kingdom ; fuch 1s 
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reality, if the coun‘els of fycophante 


every day painted as the delight of had not poifoned him. 


his people, and who would be fo in 
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( To be continued. ) 
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STORY of an IMPERIAL MINISTER at Constan- 


TINOPLE. 


eee ceremony of expofing the fa- 
cred fandard of the prophet Ma- 
homet, by carrying tt in grand pro- 
ceflion through the principal ftreets of 
Conftantinople, previous to its being 
tranfported to the camp, is a folem- 
nity held in the higheft veneration by 
the Turks, and fo facred, that they 
will not permit any perfons, of any 
rank or religion whatever, except Muf- 
fulmen, to behold it: For which rea- 
fon, three days before the day of the 
proceffion, heralds are fent to proclaim 
inevery {treet of Conftantinople, that 
on fuch a day the ftandard of the pro- 
phet will be carried through the city, 
on its way to the army, and that no 
perfons, not of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, are to be in the ftreets through 
which it paffes, or looking out into 
them from any houfes, under the pain 
ef death, in cafe of difabedience. 
Notwithftanding this abfolute prohi- 
bition, the Imperial minifter, unmind- 
ful of his publick charaéter, which 
fhould have made him more delicate 
than a private perfon upon fuch an 
occafion, was perfuaded to gratify the 
curiofity of his wife and his two daugh- 
ters, who were determined to fee this 

rand proceffion. For this purpofe, 
c agreed for a chamber in the houfe 
of a Moulah,.fituated in one of the 
ftreets through which it was to pafs ; 
the price was fixed at fifty piaftres ; 
but, two days before the folemnity 
was to take place, the minifter found 
outa more convenient apartment at 
an inferiour price, which he immedi- 
ately took, and relinquifhed the firft. 
The Moulah in vain reprefented that 
seed Ae rE keep their words, 
but more efpecially publick minifters ; 
he was refufed every kind of fatisfac- 
tion, and was difmiffed with taunts, 
the minifter well knowing that no tri- 
bunal would dare to proceed againft 
him, and that though the order of the 
Moulahs have the moft powerful in- 
tereft with the government, yet their 





dread of offending his royal mafter 
was fuperiour to every other confider- 
ation. The Moulah fubmitted, in ap- 
pearance, without murmuring at his 
hard lot, but he fecretly meditated 
vengeance, and only waited a proper 
opportunity to gratify this darling pal- 
fion in the breaft of a Turk. 

In the very moment, then, that the 
holy ftandard was palling through the 
{treet in which the ambaffador, his 
lady, and two daugliters, had taken a 
chamber, and as it approached the 
houfe, from a window of which, half 
opened, they were looking at the 
{plendid fhow, the Moulah fet upa 
loud cry, that the holy ftandard was 
profaned by the eyes of infidels, who 
were regarding it through the latticed 
window of fuch a houfe. The mul- 
titude, which was immenfe, as al! the 
orders of the people attend the folem-. 
nity, inftantly took the alarm, anda 
party, confifting of near three hun- 
dred enraged Janiffaries, detached 
themfelves from the proceffion, and 
broke open the door of the houfe, de- 
terinined to facrifice to the prophet 
thofe daring infidels, who had pro- 
faned his holy ftandard. The impru- 
dent minifter, in vain reprefented to 
them that he was the Imperial ambaf- 
fador, he was inftantly knocked down, 
and the inner doors being forced, they 
found the ambaffadrefs, whom they 
ftripped of her jewels and clothes, and 
nothing but her age protected her from 
further infults. _ As for the voung la- 
dies, they had fallen fenfelefs upon 
the floor in a fwoon, from which they 
were only recovered by the extreme 
torture of having their earrings torn 
from them with fuch violence, that 
part of their ears went with them. 
They were likewife ftripped almoft 
naked. Nor did the Janiffaries retire, 
till they had plundered them. Inthe 
evening this deplorable family were 
fecretly conveyed to Galata. 

As foon as the Grand Vizir received 
information 
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information of the horrid outrage 
committed on the perfon of the am- 
balfador and the ladies, he communi- 
cated it to the Grand Signor, who 
condefcended, though the ambaffador 
was fo much in the wrong, to fend 
him compliments of condolence and 
excufe in his own name, accompanied 
with a rich pelice, which is a diftin- 
guifhing token of peace in Turkey ; 
anias his Sublime Highnefs knew 
that the minifter loved money, a very 
handfome fum was fent to him pri- 
vately, and feparate purfes to the la- 
dies, befides jewels far fuperiour to 
thofe the Janiffaries had taken from 
them. . Having received fuch ample 
indemnification, the whole family 
feemed perfectly fatisfied, and the 
young ladies being recovered from their 
fright, related the adventure to their 
Chriftian friends, in a manner that 
did no great honour to their mod- 
efty. 

Had the piece finifhed with this act, 
all would have been well; but, unfor- 
tunately, the Divan thought fome- 
thing was due to publick decorum, and 
that an example of feverity was requi- 
fite in point of policy, that other fo- 
reign minifters might be aflured of the 
fafety of their perfons and property. 
The ftricteft fearch was, therefore, 
made, to difcoverthe individuals who 
were guilty of the particular perfonal 
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infults and indignites to the atrbaffa. 
dor, and to the ladies, but without 
effect : But the heads of 300 perfons, 
Janiffaries and others concerned in the 
riot, were cut off, and information of 
this bloody execution was fent to the 
ambatfador, with a requeit to know if 
it would fatis‘y him : To wltich he re. 
plied, that fo far as refpected his own 
perfon and his family he was content; 
but that having fent difpaiches to 
Vienna upon the fubject, he could fay 
no more till the anfwer arrived. The 
courier impatiently expected on both 
fides at length arrived, and brought 
fuch an anfwer as might well be ex. 
pected from fo difcerning and equita- 
ble a prince asthe Emperor. It con- 
tained no complaints againft the Porte, 
for there were none to make; but 
an order of recal to the minifter, couch- 
ed in terms that (truck him to the heart, 
for he infiantly fell fick, and either 
died by his own hands, or a natural 
death, in a few days. His wife and 
daughters foon after returned ina pri- 
vate manner to Vienna, where the 
ftory of the young ladies had arrived 
long before them, and reprefented in 
fuch a light to the Emprefs Dowager, 
who was ftill living, and abforbed in 
devout exercifes, that they were or- 
dered to retire to a convent, as par- 
lour boarders, for the remainder of 
their days. 
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The S§S 


Great events originate in trifling caufes. 
BEARD was efteemed formerly 
in France as a badge of liberty, 

and the people were not a little proud 

of wearing it long, and of curling it 
to render itornamental. The monks 
and friars, who affected to defpife the 
little vanities of the world, took it in- 
to theirheads to thave their beards. 
The then bithop of Roan, taking it 
extremely ill that the laity did not fol- 
low fo pious an example, began to 
preach againft beards in the pulpit; 
and by devrees worked himfelf to fo 
high a pitch of oppofition, that he ex- 
communicated all thofe of his diocefe 
who would not confent to be thaved. 
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Hereupon the digots, indeed, foon per- 
mitted themfelves to be trimmed. 
But the more worldly minded, accuf- 
tomed to join the idea of privilege to 
that of their beards, conceived their 
liberties and property at ftake, and, 
like true patriots, went to loggerheads, 
and had their brains beaten out in de- 
fence of the hairs on their ch. ‘The 
commotion grew fo general, and 
its confequences fo dangerous, that 
Louis VII, found himfelf neceffitated 
to take part with the clergy, and have 
his own beard taken off, salecthe fmooth 
chins into fafhion at court, and by that 
means overcome the prejudices of the 
populace. 


Anecdote 
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Anecdove of the celebrated Fohn Dennis. 
THIS gentleman, in the year 1704, 
was the author of a tragedy, called 
Liberty Ajlerted, which was acted with 
great fuccefs, and as he imagined con- 
tained fuch fevere ftrokes upon the 
French nation, that they would never 
be forgiven, and confequently that 
Louis X1Vth would not confent to 
n peace with England, unlefs he was 
delivered up a facrifice to national 
refentment. Nay, fo far did he carry 
this apprehenfion, that when the Con- 
grefs for the peace of Utretcht was in 
agitation, he waited on the Duke of 
Marlborough, who had formerly been 
his patron, to intreat his intereft with 
the plenipotentiaries, that they fhould 
not acquiefce to his being given up. 
The Duke, however, told him with 
great gravity, that he was forry he could 
not ferve him, as he had no influence 
over anv of the miniftry, but added, 
that he had taken no care to get Aim- 
felf excepted in the articles of peace, 
and yet he had certainly done the 
French no ée/s damage than Mr. Den- 
nis. 





Common Fame 

AMUSES people with what does 
not concern them, and her reports are 
generally: void of foundation ; the 
marries and buries numbers without 
even their permiffion or knowledge ; 
raifes vaft armies and equips mighty 
fleets without a fingle farthing of ex- 
penfe to the potentate for whofe fer- 
vice they are intended ; fights bloody 
battles, and leaves thoufands flain on 
the field, who are neverthelefs iagood 
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health ; takes and lays in afhes prov- 
inces and cities that never exilted : all 
thefe things, and many others of the 
like nature, fhe is doing continually. 
If you believe her, the will perfuade 
you that you are entirely ignorant of 
your own concerns ; and your neigh- 
bours are by her made acquainted 
with many things you do and intend 
doing, which you vourfelf never had 
either intention or power to accom. 
plith. This is common Fame. 





The She Wedding. Krom the Harleian 
MSS. 

IN the vear 1684, a girl at Dept- 
ford proving pregnant by a failor, ap- 
plied to his mother, after he had em- 
barked, and avowed thai fhe was his 
wife, in order to obtain fome help. 
This the old lady did not choofe to 
believe, unlefs the certificate was pro- 
duced. The girl, reduced to an un- 
expected dilemma, confulted with a 
temalé neighbour of a mafculine make, 
between whom it was agreed that 2 
fham marriage fhould take places 
which was folemnized at St. George's 
church, Southwark, and the clerk be- 
ing bribed, antidated the certificate fix 
months, which making the fuppofed 
mother in law eafy, the wench received 
all the favour fuch an alliance entitled 
her to. But, O grief of griefs! the 
two females being overheard calling 
each other by the names of hufband 
and wife, it created a [ufpicion, and 
upon examination the cheat appearing 
plain, the parfon complained to the 
civil power, and both were committed 
to goal. 
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Memoirs of ibe Bloom/grove Family. 
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(Continued from page 498.) 


EAVENG Olander to profecute 

thofe (tudies, which lay the foun- 
dation of ufefulnefs in active life, the 
attention of the ladies muft be profit- 
ably directed, in tracing the amiable 
Rozella, from her teens, to woman- 
hood. Few authors, of the male 
iex, have ever treated this lafl bef gift 
of Heaven, with fo much candour ; 
His fentiments on theic dignity and 

Fol, I, OF. 17.92 4F 


importance in fociety, are ably fup- 
ported by found reafoning ; and, we 
tru(it that no female reader can lay 
down thefe volumes, without fincere- 
ly complimenting the Doctor, by an 
honeft acknowledgment, ‘* Thou haf 
taucht me to reverence myfelf.”” 
Many of our fathionable mothers, 
who as yet are in the trammels of fvi- 
volity, and whofe daughters imbibe a 
conlequent 
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confequent partion of maternal fol- 
lies, would render effential fervice to 
therafeives and their country, to the 
deftined hufbands of their offspring, 
and the generations now unborn, by 
carefully perufing, and feduloufly a- 
dopting, the fentiments and practice 
of Mrs. Bloomfgrove. 

‘6 The objeé&t Mrs. Bloomfgrove 
had principally in view, in the educa- 
tion of her daughter, was to make it 
proper for her fex; to infpire her 
with the love of thofe occupations 
which are their peculiar province; to 
infiruc® her in that modeft unafflaming 
air, which beft becomes her fex ; and 
to make her acquainted with thofe 
things which will make her the moft 
ufeful and happy in ¥fe.’’ 

** Her own houfe is the.place for a 
lady to thine in. The thowy accom- 
plithments will appear advantageoufly 
abroad ; but domeftick qualities, Aike 
the robe de chambre, are of conftant 
ule: without thefe, a lady muft make 
an aukward figure at home, however 
graceful fhe may appear abroad.— 
She may grace an affembly room, 
but do no honour to herfelf at the 
head of atable. Her parlour may ap- 
pear neat and in order, but her kitch- 
en like that of a flattern. Her own 
drefs may be a proper affemblage of 
materials to adorn her perfon, but the 
education of her children a reproach 
to her dometftick character. 

“¢1 confider, faid Mrs. Bloomfgrove 
to a friend, who had obferved to her, 
that he could not fee the neceffity there 
was for her daughter to labour—I 
confider, that among the events which 
may attend her in future days, pover- 
ty is a poflible event. Should any 
unforefeen occurrence render it inev- 
itable, the will now be prepared for 
the worfl, and provided with a reme- 
dy. If the fun of profperity fhould 
fill thine upon her, as in meridian 
fpleddor, this will be ufeful to her; 
fhe will be a better wife, a better 
miftrefs, and a better woman, in 
every view, in every relation.”’ 

*’ At the age of twelve, Rozella 
had become acquainted with feveral 
branches of cookery, underftood the 
compofitions and proportion of paltry, 
and even before that period the could 
alfiit her mamma in doing the honours 


of the table. This made her ambi. 
tious to rife above childith toys. Agr 
that age the was intrufted with the in. 
fpeétion of forme parts of the houfe ; 
with the adjufment of the parlour for 
the reception of company ; and the 
care of the lodging rooms. 

** ‘The time which was fpent in do- 
meftick occupations, was far from be- 
ing loft in the view of a polithed edu- 
cation. It rather facilitates than im- 
— progrefs in knowledge and po- 

ite literature; it furnifhes many op- 
portunities for putting into practice 
the ufeful parts of knowledge, and of 
practiiing many civilities which be- 
come ealy and graceful by ufe only. 
Another advantage flowing from thofe 
domeftick exercifes is, it prevents too 
great a degree of effeminacy, and in- 
ures to a little hardinefs, which is 
requifite for other reafons than the 
prefervation of the health. The del- 
icate and effeminate manner in which 
many females are foftered when young, 
deftroys their health, deprives them of 
the power of enjoying life, and entails 
on poflerity enervated conftitutions.’” 

The Reverend author has very fenf- 
ibly expofed the fatal confequences of 
over rating mere external beauty, and 
idolizing thofe adventitious ornaments 
which generally attend upon the proud 
goddets. The charms of a Cleopatra, 
the graces of a Helen, are deferving of 
lefs refpect, than vittue in the com- 
moneft garb hasa right toclaim. De- 
formity itfelf, accompanied by Miner- 
va, is fuperiour to Venus. 

‘¢ Mere external beauty is of little 
worth, and deformity, when affuciated 
with amiable difpofitions and ufeful 
qualities, does not preclude our re- 
fpect and approbation. I would not 
be underftood to defpife or even un- 
dervalue beauty. Where it is the gift 
of nature, we ought to value and cher- 
ifh it as we fhould all her other gifts. 
But if the poffeffor fpends her morn- 
ings at the toilet, and under he hands 
of the frizeur; and her evenings in 
company, to difplay the additional 
beauty fhe derives from adventitious 
ornaments, her mind will be neglect- 
ed, while her heart is corrupted by 
flaitery, and poifoned by vanity. 
They who live only to difplay a pret- 
ty face anda fine drefs, can — 
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be ranked above an infenfible ftatue, 
or a pretty image. A head without 
underitanding will always appear con- 
temptible, whether it be covered with 
a cap or a wig. A female who 
plumes herfelf on her beauty, is in great 
danger of having her temper foured, 
by the apprehenfion of flights and 
neglects with which fhe meets. One 
initance of this will cancel a thoufand 
flatteries of profeffed admirers. The 
repetition of them irritates the {pirits ; 
and the mind, being awake to the leatt 
appearance of inattention, is fo often 
in a ferment, that fournefs of temper 
is the confequence. Sicklinefs, fears, 
falfe delicacies, pride, affectation, and 
weaknefs of nerves, are incidents not 
uncommon to females of this flamp. 
Finding themielves admired without 
faying or doing any thing worthy of 
notice, they fave themfelves the trou- 
ble of acquiring any valuable accom- 
plithments. A tate for reading, and 
a habit of thinking, would be too 
much trouble for them. But, beauty 
is a rofe that foon withers. With the 
lofs of that, they loofe the power of 
pleafing others, and what is till worfe, 
poffefs not the power of pleafing them- 
felves.”’ 

The Doétor’s fentiments upon af- 
fectation of every kind, may be pe- 
rufed with advantage, by readers of 
both fexes ; for it is not the fair alone 
who are cenfurable for this foible. 
Much of it is difcoverable in almott 
every circle : and wherever any per- 
fons pretend to be what they are not, 
the mafk of ungenerous deception 
ought to be flripped off ; and their 
own picture exhibited to the mirror 
of confcience, that they may learn not 
to deceive themfelves and the world 
around them. 

«« All attempts to pleafe by an ap- 
pearance, or by manners, which do 
not properly belong to us, are not 
only lott, but become the occafion of 
raillery ‘and contempt. Whoever 
feeks admiration and applaufe by 
means of affectation, acts as wife a 
part as the female, who, feeking after 
beauty, deftroys her real complexion 
and her health by artificial paints. I 
have feen ladies at publick places, of 
the moft exquifite features, render 
ihemfelves perfectly ridiculous by a 


‘are called f{entimental 
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conceited and affected air, a fimperisg 
{mile, or a general air of difdain. 
Thole ladies who might, by a modeft 
and truly female behaviour, have com- 
manded univertal admiration, became 
the difguft of the company, and the 
{ubject ot ridicule in every company 
alterwards. ° 

‘¢ Affectation is that in manners, 
which hypocrify_is in religion—an at- 
tempt to impofe on others by an ap- 

earance of qualities which we do 
not poflefs. We cannot pay ourfelves 
a worle compliment than by affecta- 
tion; it is a tacit acknowledgment 
that we ought to be what we are, 
Like a mafk it may conceal our face, 
but it is {till known to be a falfe tace. 
However common affectation may be, 
there is no failing more generally de- 
teiled, becaufe it 1s ufed to hide al! the 
other failings, and to difplay perfec- 
tions to which we have no claim. 

‘¢ This is a folly incident to youth, 
but not confined to that age. It is 
generally worn off by age, and by an 
acquaintance with the world. It is 
always difgufful, not oaly becaufe un. 
natural, but becaufe it indicates a 
trifling .vanity of mind. It ufually 
arifes trom a fondnefs to imitate fome 
one who is admired for fuperiour ac- 
complifhments. But it is blind and 
undifcerning, and adopts the infirmi- 
ties and defects of the perfun admired, 
as readily as the beauties and the 
graces.”” 

Affectation in fentiment and con- 
duct, more efpecially among females, 
frequently refults ffm reading whaj 
books. The 
trifling herd of modern novelilis are 
happily characterized ; the tnjuries 
which they do to the moral itere(is 
of fociety, ftrongly fthown ; and a 
courfe of reading infinitely more ad- 
vantageous laid down. Columbia! 
happy will thy daughters be, when 
the generality ot picturefque romances 
fhall be forever hid from their eyes. 
‘They vitiate the mind, they corrupt 
the heart. 

‘¢ Another thing which has a ten- 
dency to leffen the excellence of the 
female character, and render the minds 
of young ladies empty and vain, is the 
bouks they read, and the manner in 
which they fpend their time. Noth- 
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ing can have a worfe effect on the mind 
of the fair fex, than the free ufe of 
thofe writings which are the offspring 
of modern novelifts. Their only ten- 
dency is to excite romantick notions, 
while they keep the mind void of i- 
deas, and the heart deftitute of fenti- 
ment. They create a falfe tafte with- 
out balancing the account by the 
weight of information and judgment. 
I do not mean to intimate that all 
books bearing the denomination of 
novels and plavs, are of the above de- 
feription : there are many works of 
imagination, and of eniertainment, 
which are the moft agreeable vehicles 
of pure and excellent infiruction. But 
the common herd of both thefe kinds 
of writing, ferve to currupt the heart, 
while they prevent improvements in 
ufeful knowledge; and yet what a 

roportion of that agreeable part of 
life, from twelve to twenty years of 
age, do many girls devote to this kind 
ot amufement. It 1s amufement, on- 
Jy as it ferves to wafte the time infenf- 
ibly. The female mind being left 
thus vacant, or filled with trifling and 
romantick ideas, it is not at all ftrange 
that the converfation partakes of the 
fame. ‘Ihe other fex laughs at the 
weaknefs of ours onthis account, ‘*{n 
order to pleafe the ladies, they fay 
they are obliged to trifle :’’ and this 
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reflection appears but too well found, 
ed, when we obferve how much bet- 
ter reception the empty fkull, cringing 
fop, whocan talk an hour withour 
faying any thing to purpofe, meets 
among females of this ftansp, than the 
gentleman whofe head is enriched with 
ufeful knowledge, and whofe heart is 
formed by virtuous principles. This 
is as great a reflection as can be caft 
upon the female fex, and degrades 
their character in the minds of all 
perfons whole eftcem is worth enjoying. 
*‘ Books written with a view to con- 
vey inftruction through the channel of 
the imagination, are not only harm- 
lefs and agreeable, but ufeful and im- 
proving to the young mind. Thefe 
1 would recommend as being proper 
to accompany the more folid parts of 
learning. ‘The world abounds with 
works of this kind, where the enlight- 
ened authors difplay genius, and a 
thorough knawledge of the world. 
With fine fenfibilities, and an exten 
five view of men and manners, they 
addrefs the heart with {jmplicity and 
chaftenefs, in a variety of images, 
where the likenefs is caught warm 
from the life. Sentiment is united 
with character, and the beautiful por- 
trait prefented to the mind.” 
(The remainder is unavordably omitted 
till next month.) 





Poems, Dramatick and Mifcellaneous, by Mrs. M. Warren, 12mo. price 6f. 


(Continued from page 563.) 


THE fecond Tragedy, in this vol- 
ume of elegant poefy, is entitled the 
Ladies of Caftile. The Fable is taken 
from an ancient ftory in the annals of 
Spain, at a period when fhe nobly 
ftruggled for liberty, and endeavour- 
ed to ward off thofe galling fetters 
which the defpotifm of abfolute mon- 
archs finally rivetted. As Mrs. War- 
ren judicioufly remarks, ‘¢ the hiftory 
of Charles the fifth, the tyranny of his 
fucceifors, and the exertions of the 
Spanith Cortes, will ever be interefling 
to an American ear, fo long as they 
triumph in their independence, pride 
themfelves in the principles that infti- 
gated their patriots, and glory in the 
characters of their heroes, whofe val- 
our completed a revolution that will 
be the wonder of ages.” Don Suan 


de Padilla, commander of the repub- 
lican troops, and Donna. Maria, his 
wife, moft deeply intereft the feelings : 
their fentiments fo perfectly corref- 
pond with the language of the weftern 
world ; their conduct is fo admirably 
in unifon with our own, upon a re- 
cent occafion, that we hail them 
as citizens of this rifing empire, and 
can fearcely credit their having exift- 
ence at an earlier moment than 1775. 
Don Velafco and the Conde Haro, bis 
fon, the firft commanding in chief the 
royal forces; the fecond ating under 
an inexorable father, are placed in 
many exquifitely affe€éting fituations, 
which refult from political animofities, 
and oppofite rencontres. The tender 
fcenes between Don Francis and Louifa, 
wil] ever claim a tear from fenfibility 5 
they 
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they are finely penciled, and it is with 
vignant regret, that we refign the 
lovely pair to a tragicai death. 

As our limits will not admit of co- 
pious extracts, we omit the melting 
eloquence ot love, which every Trag- 
edy turnifhes a quantum of, and pre- 
fent the reader with the sth Scene of 
the 3d Act, where Donna Maria fhines 
forth a wife—a heroine confett. 

ACT HR=SCEWNE V. 
Shouts of witlory, burry and confuficg.— 
DONNA MARIA, fila. 
Maria. 

THE clarion roars and featter’d parties 


fly, 
Confolen, tunel; harry, and difmay, 
O’erfpreac each guilty face. 
What niean the rumours that affail my 
ear? [the field !—= 
Throw down their armsas cowards fly 
Could the brave Cortes thus fordake their 
bord i 
My throbbing heart augers athoufand ills, 
That fhake my frame dnd terrify my fou!, 
As if 1 faw their new flown ghotts advance, 
a recking from the carnage of the field; 
et feel within a manly force of mind 
Urging to deeds heroick and fublime, 
Which but to name, one half my timid fex 
Would fall the victims of their own defpair. 

i} tcorn the feetle foul that cannot brave, 
With magnanimity, the forms of life. 
Then why difturb’d with thefe iil omen'd 

fears — 
Yet what am I, if my Padilla falls Po 
Ah ! if the dattard citizens have fied— 
Jutt anger’d heaven furely has decreed 
That on the point of Charles's conquering 
fword, [ die. 
Each veftige of their ancient rights fhould 
I"li wander downto yonder darkfome grove, 
{ And proftrate fall before th’ eternal kmg, 
Who holds his empire o’er a jarring world, 
Makes peace and freedom {mile at his com. 
mand, 
Or the fell tyrant’s fuffer’d to fucceed, 
To chain the will, or manacie the mind ;) 
"There will 1 calm my agitated breatt, 
Diy off thofe tears, which, itartiag, have 
betray'd 
"The foften’d weaknefs of a female mind. 
Enter SOCTA. 
Socta. 

Fly, deareft lady—fave thyfelf and fon— 

And let the faithful Socia guard thy fteps. 
Makita. 

Is all then lol—and i; Don Juan fain? 
Tell the whole tale, and fet my foul on fire, 
Ere yet it freeze with agony and doubt. 

Socta. 
Hafte, my dear anitirefs—fiy theie cruel 
icenes 
Of murder, repine, perfidy and blood. 
‘The routed troops, with hafty frighted ftepe, 
All backward tread, nor could Don Juan's 
Zcaly 





His valour, virtue, fortitude or fame, 
Subdue their fears and rally them agaih, 
Nor damp the ardour of the hot purfuit. 
Marisa. 
And does he live to glut their barb’rous 


rage? 
Or did fome feraph catch the hero's breath, 
His bateft figh to fee his country free, 
And gently waft his kindred foul away ? 
Socta. 

Our foes may boat that vi€tory was theirs ; 
But royal ranks tie weltering on the plain 
Where Juan's blood has mark’'d the giorious 

{pot. 
Vet loofe he time, for hither haftes a guard 
To feize and drag to Conde Haro’s tent, 
The wife and infant of my omach bov'd lord. 
Marta. 

Alas ! my child, my foa, my darling boy ! 
The fairett virtues beam in his young eye ; 
Each dawning grace fits blooming on his 

yt hy 
And fpeaks him heir of all his father’s fame. 
Shall he, an orphan on the world be tofs’d, 
And lofe his name among a group of faves ? 
Forbid it, heaven !—a mother’s fears 
Shall not difarm my heart. 
Soca. 
I thought the ftrength of thy fupesiour 
*[ do. 


mind 


0 
‘Could nobly brave the worft that fate could 


Marta. 

It fhail—come, lead me on— 
To my Padilla’s tomb 
His clay cold corpfe Il! bathe in ftreams df 

blood, rave. 
Drawn from his foes, and {prinkled o'er his 
The cyprefs gloom, in dark fix’d thades 
fhall bow, 
And weeping willows drop a filent tear, 
*Till rolling years fee the laft fands run out 





When wither’d Time throws down his ufee 
* 


lefs glafs, 
And throuds beneath eternity’s big-orb. 
Socta. 
If thou would’ be more wretched than 
thy lord, fon. 
Then weep and linger--thoughtlefs of thy 
Marta. 
Go, bring him hitherrob'd in funeral 
pomp— 
Attended by my retinue Snegeeeen ; 
] will not iyToledo yet is firong : 
Maria ne'er will drag a wretched life, 
Te wail Don Juan's fate in vulgar grief : 
Nor yet in flavery meet a lingering death, 
Beneath a tyrant’s foot. 
} will avenge my lord 
Though the rough furgesin loud tempefts 
roar, [clouds— 
*Till the rude billows meet the lowering 
I never will defpair, till my foul flies 
And mixes with the bo!d exalted thades, 
The ttern brow’d fpirits of the feudal 
lords— [the tkies, 
Who now bend down, and frowning from 
Chide Lack their daftard fons to take the 
field, 
Bravely to fight—to conquer or to die. 
SOCTA. 
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_, Soera. 
My heart mifgives—I fear thy rafh re- 
folve, 


Yet I obey. 





[Exit Socta. 


Manta. 
Ye powers who fit in judgment o’er the 
world, 
Or ye malignant fiends who blatt our hopes, 





The U 





The Bouquet. 


Grant Charles's reftlefs foul may be con. 
demn’d 

With Sifyphus to roll in endlefs pain, 

Ls the Tartarean hill—the load of empire= 
That envy’d bauble which mankind adore; 
Then drag him down, fuccefiletsly to weep, 
This fhadow hunted long in human blood, 

[To be concluded next month. | 
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T a late Court of Common Pleas 
in this Commonwea!th, the de- 
fendant faid, that if he loft the cafe he 
would appeal to the Supreme, and 
from there to the Federal Court, and 
from there to Lleaven. Certainly 
then, replied a gentleman, you will be 
defaulted, not being prefent to anfwer 
yourfelf, and no attorney is ever ad- 
mitted there. 








HEN Mr. L » was dif- 
| charged from the pattoral care 
of his church, &c. an old lady, who 
was very fond of him, in attempting 
to offer confolation, addreffed him as 
follows : “ Ah! Mr. L , they 
a fay what they will, but I think as 
1 always did, I think you a good man, 
ah! indeed a good man, not equal to 
Chrif, but full equal to Axzichrif.”’ 
= N R. M. went to fee his neighbour 
‘kh who was ill, and atked him fev- 
eral queftions, which the other, who 
was taken fuddenly fpeechlefs, could 
notan{wer. This highly offended the 
vifitor, who, rifing in a rage, told him, 
“* That pleafe God he would be fick him- 
Self foon, and be might wart long enough 
for an anfwer.” 





The Second Solomon. 
MISERLY cook faw a poor fel- 
low leaning on his fhop window, 

and inhaling the various effluvia of 
hot pies. He ordered him to be gone. 
That I will, fays the beggar, but thank 
you, mafter, for my good dinner. Up- 
on this the cook {topped him, and de- 
manded paymeng in full tale. Dif- 

utes ran high ; they agreed to leave 
it to the firft man who came along. 
This happened to be the city fool. He 
heard both parties with attention, and 


adjudged the beggar to rattle payment 
in the cook’s ear, by jingling the price 
of a dinner, as the found uf money, and 
the /mell of vi€tuals, were equal. 








R.B had a happy facul- 

ty of playing upon words. Once 
he gave orders for a Turkey pyé to be 
made, which his two fervants, Fanny 
and Saryeatup. The Do¢tor enquir- 
ing for it, and being informed of the 
event, turned round to the company 
at table, and obferved, that every 
Yanny-Sary was a Turkey pye-rate. 





GENTLEMAN, fingularly at- 

tached to long beards, fent his 
fon, about fix years old, from table, as 
not being man enough to dine with 
company. Little matter accordingly 
had a fide board to himfelf, whence a 
cat frequently attempted to diflodge 
his victuals. Do puffy, fays the young 
wag, go dine with papa, your beard is 
long enough. 


EAN Swift made application to 

Dr. Sharp for a valuable living, 
which was in his gift. The Bithop, 
who frequently had faid, that he 
{carcely fufpected Swift of being a 
Chriftian, afked him with a fuper- 
cilious tone, ** Pray Sir, how ma- 
ay Commandments are there ?’?’ The 
Dean, very coolly, anfwered, ‘* Elev- 
en.” Well, fays the bifhop, preach 
before me from the eleventh com- 
mandment tomorrow, and the living 
is yours. Swift accordingly mounted 
the pulpit, and very audibly recited 
the ten commandments ; and then 
added, ** A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one anoth- 


er. 


SEAT 


























For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The LAST DAY of OCTOBER. 


OCAL fongfters of the grove, 
Trilling airs of tender love, 
Quit, oh quit the leafy fpray, 
Tune your notes to warmer day. 


Lambkins, bounding o’er the lawn, 
At fober eve, or frolick morn, 
Changed is nature's beauteous feene, 
Hatten from the faded green. 


Infeéts, fwarming buoyant air, 
Sporting here, and flitting there, 
Seek a happier thelter foon, 

Now begins the tempeft moon. 


Little fry, the pool that fkim, 
Have youlearnt afar tu iwim ? 
If you're caught in pond or lake, 
Can you bars of iron break ? 


Froft, and fnow, and rattling hail, 
Freezes, covers, piles the vaie : 
Roaring howis the mad'ning ftormy 
Nature's children, are ye warm ? 


Yes, methinks the bird replies, 
I have flown to vernal fkies ; 
Fields of rice and ftores of grain, 
Wait me on the fouthern plain. 


Whither has the lambkin fped, 
Is he living, is he dead? 

See, in yonder cot he ftands, 
Feeding from Adelia’s hands. 


Where is ev'ry infeét gone ? 

Sure they’:e not a diftance borne ; 
No ! oh no, behold them dwell, 
Safe, fecure, in thick lin’d thell. 


Who has hous'd the finny fry ? 

What fecretes them from mine eye ? 
Deep they’ve plung’d beneath the mud, 
Warm as beaver’s hut of wood. 


Since ‘tis thus—no matter when, 

Fierce November burfts his den 5 

Let him prow!—or let him roam, 

Heav'n provides for all a home. 
BELINDA. 
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For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 
S T AN ZA S&S. 
Addreffid toa Lady on the De at n of ber Son. 

AY blooms the flower of gentle fpring, 
XJ When fann'd by Zephyr’s kinder gale ; 
And wafted on her airy wing, 

Its fweeteft fragrance fills the vale. 
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But fhould untimely killing troft 

Blatt the foft bud or nip the flower, 
Its tints of beauty all are loft, 

Nor bloom around the fylvan bower. 


SEAT of the MUSES. 


Frail, mortal life, refembles this, 
Where fortune fmiling crowns the day, 
Each hour is joy, each moment blifs, 
And gloomy torrow flies away. 


But lo! misfortune’s train draws nigh, 
See poverty and anxious care, 

Force the big tear from forrow’s eye, 
And {well the moan of fad defpair. 


Ah, mournful gueft, unwelcome here ! 
Why doft thou rack a mother’s breaft ? 

Oh, ceafe to cloud the gloomy year, 
Refign her troubled foul to reft ! 


Alas, fhe mourns a lovely fon ! 

In morn of life his virtues bloom’d, 
Science was proud to call her own 

What ruphiefs death has now entomb’és 


Ceafe, lovely mourner, to complain | 
But fleeps the objeét of thy love, 
By virtue wafted, be hall reign, 
And tafte the paradife above. 
MARCIA, 
Bofton, O&ober 21ff, 1790. 
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For the MassacuusettTs Macazinge,. 


TRIAL of CONSTANCY. 
ety with care, as late I fat 


Beneath a willow’s thade ; 
To balmy fleep I paid my court ; 
But ah ! the cruel maid, 
Ye Gods ! I cry'd, why thus unkind, 
Why does my Delia frown ? 


Where now are fled thofe happy hours 
That erft with love were crown’d. 


_ Suffus’d with tears, my grief fwoln eye 


I dry’d, then tun’d my reed ; 
While dol’rous ftrains thofe notes fupply'd 
That us’d to glad the (mde. 


Zevhyrus heard my mournful plaint, 
And breath’d a fofter gale ; 

T’ a thade were Delia lay conceail'd 
He bore the plaintive tale. 


The nymph, exulting, heard the found ! 
And cry’d, ** my Strephon’s truc ! 
No more I'll envy Emma's love ; 
Ye jealous cares adieu.”’ 
€LEoNn. 
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Forthe Massacuuse tts MaGazine. 


da AUTUMNAL PASTORAL, ; 
Or, LOVE REWARDED. 


ENEATH the fhade a mournful thep- 
herd fat, | his tare. 
And thus in plaintive ftrains bemoan'd 
** No more yc fields,no more ve thady groves, 
Shall ye reecho Damon's haplefs loves ! 
No more, on yonder fallow hecge, where 
bees the trees, 
Once in foft murmurs whifper’d thro* 
No more, fhall they repote their golden ftore, 
For Dedia vifits thefe iad plains no more ! 
Pollio, to thy fond armis has fhe refign’d 
Her virgin charms, her foft endearing mind ! 
Of fuch tich gifts in endJefs joy potieft, 
Your hife maf de and it completely bleft. 
Oh, may the chagmin Delia, find in thee 
That tender loyethe might have tound in me ! 
Oh, had the fates but yranted me your lot 
"Then haleyon days fhould blefs my rural cot i 
Yet ne'er thall envy to your joys afpire, 
For envy muff your bappine/s admire. 


*¢ Reafon, thou faint refemblance of divines 
Altho’ thy rays thro” man’s dark bofom 
ines 

To purify the foul with mental lights 

And bid each feeling riot in delight, 

Yet ne'er canft thou from long attachments 
wean queen ! 

The mind, where fits enthron’d the Cyprian 

Weak, impotent thy power, how vain thy 
tongue {trong ! 

To footh the paffions, by in wlgence 

In vain you plead that abfence can deftroy 

The dear delufions of our dearef joy ! 

To my fond eyes endear’d, } ftill can trace 

My Dedia’s form ; in fancy’s arms embrace, 

Along the ficlds as filent currents glide, 

And {well with fecret founts the rolling tide. 

Thus all my thoughts te Delia’s features 


rove 
And raife ftill high’r the oft flame of lowe. 


** When firft misfortune feiz’d upon my mind 

And love with frowns to every woe con- 
fign’d, [ jeé# torn, 

My bleeding heart, from its dear ob- 

In dark defpair’s bleak vale was doom’d to 
mourn. 

My breaft a chafm fuftains, of her bereft, 

Impervious horror fills what Dedia left. 

Her features fhone in graceful dignity, 

She /mil’d on all ; love thought the fmil'd on 


Me. 
But ceafe my woe ! life is not fo ferene, 
That cleats ne'er cat a gloom upoa the 
cene 5 
To taint the pure? cup of bdlifs below, 
Vile jealouly entin&ures dove with woe. 


** Mutt I with Delia then forever part ? 

Ceafe, cruel thougés, no more difraé? my 

heart ! [ ftrain, 
Ye harmilefs flocks, who oft have heard my 
And liftening, feen with tea?s your thep- 

_. herd's pain ; 

Ye diftant hills, that now refound my lay 3 
Forget, hw Damon's pipe was went to play ! 


Seat of the Mufes. 


Ye gloomy wood., where oft at Delia’; name, 
Lious have ceas’d to prowl ana wolves grew 
tame 5 
Where Phi/omela chang’d her tender Noe, 
In Desia's praife to tune her warbling throat $ 
No more, fhall ye hear Damon on the lawn 
Reecho Deli& to the rifing morn ! 
Ye filent groves, retirement’s gentle reign, 
W hole drooping heads now fympathize m 
Paimy { thall rife, 
When ewe with fragrant feet on earth 
Catch the foft dew drop, trickling from her 
' eyes, fkepts 
This pleadge, within your tender foliage 
Shall tell my Delia, bow ber Damon ways! 
Bat ah, forbear! why thould I caufe a deed, 
Which fure will make her tender bofom bleed. 
Retire ! and in the grotto of defpair 
Vent ail thy anguifh, all thy mifery there ! 
Thy tale of eet near Delia’s dweiling ceafe, 
Her kind compaffion mufi deftrey ber peace. 
Be filent thea, my pipe 5 ye groves, ye 
woods, [ing floods, 
Ye harmlefs flocks, ye hills, ye found- 
Where Delia's tender voice | fill can hear, 
Tho’ abjent, echoing thro’ fancy’s ear, 
Forever ' ah! 1 figh ferewd to yo 
To peace, to happinels, a long adieu } 
With Delia Ray pe ! ab, view ber cot? 
She ftill muf liwe with me, tho” but in 
thought 1” 


Fair Delia lay behind a branching groves 
And heard with fympathizing fighs the 
fhepherd’s love ; 
** Come, gentle thepherd of the fertile dale, 
No more let grief your blooming years ime 
ale, 
He, whe te pleafure’s downy lap eer lies, 
Knows not the heavenly gift of d/i/s to prize. 
Me from your arms, a parent's frown hath 
torn, 
But now no mort apparent froeval mourn. 
As funs returning from the gloom of night; 
Let purett love our /ong, /ong woes requite ; 
No more misfortune fhall our pleafures rile, 
The tear of grief is brightened with afmile ; 
Let confiant friendjhip e’er refide in chee, 
And /ove’s fond lips thall tafte that warmth 
in me !"’ AMANDA, 
Cambridge, Oftober 152b, 1790+ 
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For the MassaCuuSETTS MAGAZINE. 
ODE to GRIEF. 


H ftill let zephyr breathe its penfive 

igh ; { fhower 5 

Still weep with me thou gently falling 
Rill, fweetly murmuring, flow thy waters 
by, | flower ! 

T° impear) with fofte tears the nafcent 


Long as thy fireams fhall glide beneath 
my cell, [flow. 
The floods of anguith o’er my cheek fhall 
Loud as the breeze the frequent plait 
thal! fwell, 
* Invall the fad Gincerity of woe.” 


Nor hall I e’er forget the caufe of all my 
Nor will the ftorm be pait, foes 
or 


Cee Sin, Mei S BP. 
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Seat of the Mufe:. 


Nor will my aching head have reft, 
And my torn, bleeding, bofom know relief, 
Till faa defpair enwrap my gloomy break 
And death, long wiih'd for, come at lait, 
The threadlefs life and agony untie, 
And in bis leaden flumbers clofe, the tearful 
eye. ALOUETTE. 
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Forthe MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE: 


PREAUTIES of the MINDand the 
FORM compared. 


STELLA and Flawia every hour 

: Unnumber’'d hearts furprize 5 

in Ste//a’s mind refts all her power, 
But Flavia’s in her eyes. 


More boundlefs Flavia’s conque*ts are, 
And Stella's more confin'd ; 

Att can difcern a face that’s fair, 
But Few a lowely mird. 

O’er realms enrich'd, where plenty fmiles, 
Js tender Sce//a’s reign ; 

While Flavia o’er unbounded wilds 
Extends her vat domain. 


Ceafe, Flavia, then to boaft your face, 
Your beauty’s only ftore, 
Each day will make thy charms decreafe, 
But add to Sted/a more. 
MARCIA. 
Bofton, OGober 21ft, 1790. 








For the MASSACHUSETTS M&GAZINE. 
2. 8 Bs 


Ox the Death of a yourg Lady whe was vif- 
iting in a diftant part of the Country. 


O '! Jead me to fomie lone retreat, 
Far from the follies of the great ; 
Far from all this World can give, 

There in filence let me live 5 

Indulge the luxury of woe, 

Nor think of happinefs below. 

May no intruder, gay, repair, 

To that manfion of defpair ; 

But folitary let it be 

And unfrequented, fave by me: 

While fighs refponfive, from my ceil, 
All my grief and care fhail tell. 

Yet tis not tender, hopeieis love, 

For {ome fam’d youth, that makes me rove ; 
No—'tis a nobler paflion ftill, 

Tis friendthip ! fuch as angels feel : 
ForO Eliza ! thou wert fair, 

And wife, ana goody as feraphs are: 
My heart no joy, or forrow knew, 
‘That was not ever fhar’d by you. 

But fever’d far by Cruel fate, 
‘Thoughtlefs of life’s uncertain date, 
We parted—Ah ! to meet no more, 
This fide the bright, eternal fhore. 

©! could entreaties ever fave, 

From the cold manfions of the grave ; 
Could fighs, and tears prevail with death, 
Could thefe reftore the fleeting breath ; 
Zliza' thou wouldft then yet live, 
And I thy iofs fhould not furvive. 


Vel. I. G8. 1790. iG 
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But ah ! thou’rt gone, no more I fee 

Thy eyes, benignant, {mile on me : 

No more, alas ! with pleafure hear, 

Thy gentie accents on my ear. 

Clos’d are thofe eyes ! forever clos’d ! 

And huth'd that voice, that grief compos'di 

All pale, and dead E/iza lies, 

Forever flow my ftreaming eyes ; 

‘There's nought on earth can eafe my woe, 

This world no pleafure can beftow. 
FIDELIA. 


To the Eptrors of the MASSACHUSETTS 
MAGAzINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I fend you an Evirarn, compefed by the 

famous Mr. Prior on bimfelf, which, as 

it was newer infcribed on bis tomb, is per= 

haps but little known to the publick. It 

contains fuch a happy turn of thought and 

expreffion, as muft necefjarily recommend it 
to every judge of good writing. G. 

EPITAPH. 

A’ do€tors give phyfick by way of pre- 

ventiong pores took care 5 

Matt, alive and in health, of his tomb. 

For delays are unfafe,and his pious intention 
May haply be never fulfilled by his heir. 

Then take Matt's word for it, the fculptor 

is paid; [ your own eve ; 

That the figure is fine, pray believe 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be 

faid ; [ to lie. 

For we flatter ourfelves and teach marble 
Yet counting fo far as to fifty his years, 

His virtues and vices were as other men’s 

are 3 great fears 3 

High hopes he conteived, and he fmothered 

In a life party coloured, half pleafure, half 

care. . | Mave, 

Not to bufinefs a drudge, nor to faction a 

He ftrove to make intereit and freedom 

agree ; [grave 3 

In publick employments indu@rious and 

But alone with his friends, lord | how mer- 

ry was he ! [ foot, 

Now in equjpage itately, now humbly on 

Both fortynes he try'd, but to ncither would 

truit, fabout, 

And whirled in the round as the wheel turn’d 

He found riches had wings, and knew man 

was but duft. | fincere, 

This verfe little polithed, though mighty 
Sets neither his titles nor merits to view : 
It fays that his relicks coile¢ted lie here, 

And no mortal yet knows too if this may 

be true. high way ! 

Fierce robbers there are that infeft the 

So Matt may be killed and his bones never 

found H [at fea, 

Falfe witnefs at Court, and fierce tempefts 

So Matt may yet chance to be hanged or 

be drowned. faite 

If his bones lic in earth, ro'l in fea, fivin 

To fate we mut yield and the thing is the 

fame ; _ [teary 

And if pafling thou giveft hima fmile ora 

He cares not—yet pr’ythee be kind to -his 


fame. 7 
SONNET. 
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SON WN E T. 
Dijuw: la Rofe. 


E woods, and ye mountains unknown, 
Beneath whofe dark thadow | firay ; 
Vo the brealt of Serena alone, 
‘Thete fighs bid tweet Echo convey. 


Wherever the penfively leans, 
By fountain, on bank, or in grove ; 
Hier heart will explain what he means, 


Who fighs both from forrow and love. 


More plaintive than Philomei’s fone, 

O breathe the fond flrain in her ear 5 
An j fay, tho’ dr parted fo k "o> 

The friend of her bofom is near. 


Then tell her, what days of delight, 
Then teil her, what ages of painy 
I felt, whilft I lived in herfighr, 
I feel, till 1 fee her again. 


HONORI A+ 
By Mr. Jes niInGcuam. 


E hallow'd bells, whofe voices thro’ the 
airy 
‘The awful fummons of affliction bear : 
Ye flowly waving banners of the dead, 
Thato’er yon altar your dark horrors {pread ¢ 
Ye curtain’d lamps, whole mitigated ray 
Catts round the tane a pal-, reluctant cay 
Ye walls, ye thrines, by melancholy drett, 
Well do ye fuit the fathion of my breaft ! 
Have | not loft what language can't unfold, 
The form of valour caft in beauty’s mould ! 
Th’ intrepid youth the path of battle tried, 
And foremott in the hour of peril died. 
Nor was | prefent to bewail his fate, 
With pity'’s lenient voice to foothe his ftate,, 
To watch his looks, to read, while death 
thood by, 
The laft expreffion of his parting eye. 


Bat other duties, other cares impend, 

Cares that beyond the mournful grave ex- 
tend. 

Now, now | view conven'd the pious train, 
Whofe bofom forrows at another's pain, 
While recollection pleafing!y fevere 
Wakes for the awful dead the filent tear, 
And pictures (as to each her fway extends) 
The feered forms of lovers, parents, fyiends. 
Now Charity a tery feraph ftands 
Befide yon altar with uplifted hands. 


Yer, can this high folemnity of grief 
Yield to the youth I love the with’d relief ? 
‘Lheie rites of death—Ah ! what can they 

avail? 
Honorius died beyond the hallow'd pale. 
Plung’d in the gulph of fear—diitrefsful 
fiate | [ tate : 
My anxious mind dares not enquire his 
Yet why defpond ? cowld one flight error 
roll 
A flood of poifon o'er the healthful foul ? 





G24 Seat of the Mufes. 


Dae not thy virtues ful! fuficing pow’r 

To clear thee in the eread recording hour ? 
Did they before the judge abath'd remain? 
Did they, weak advocates, all plead in vain ? 
By love, by piety, by reafon taughr, 

M y foul revuits at the blafpheming thought; 
Sure in the breaft to pure religion true, 

W here virtue’s tempied, God is templed too, 


Then while th’ augu& proceffion moves 
along, {fong ; 
*Midt {welling organs, and the pomp of 
W hile the dread chaunt, fill true toNature’s 
laws, 
Is ceepen’d by the terror breathing paufe ; 
While — encircling clouds of incenie 
0 
The trembling prieft upholds the facred bof; 
Amid thefe fcenes thall I torget my fuit ? 
Amid thefe. fcenes thall I alone be mute ? 
Nor to the footftepi of the throne above 
Breathe a warm requiem to the youth J 
ove } 


Now filence reigns along the gloomy fanet 
And wraps in dread repofe the paufing train; 
When next it burfts my humble voice I'll 

join, { fhrine, 
Difclofe my trembling with at Mercy’s 
Unveil my anguihh to the throne above, 
And figh the requiem to the youth I love. 


—Does fancy mock me with a falfe de- 
light, [fight ? 
Or does fome hallow'd vifion cheer my 
Methinks, emerging from the gloom below, 
Th’ immortal fpirits leave the houfe of woe! 
Infhrin’d in glory’sbeams they reach the fky, 
While choral fongs of triumph burft from 
high! 
See, at he tales of my accorded pray’r, 
‘The radiant youth afcend the fields of air! 
Behold !=He mounts unutterably bright, 
Cloth’d in the fun robe of unfading light! 
Appiauding feraphs hail him on his way, 
And lead him to the gates of everlafting day. 
SE 


Extracts from the ZENITH of 
GLORY; A Manuscript ODE, 


Battle of Breeds Hill, June 174b, 1775+ 








Anew the Britifh form'd, 
To'’ards Breed’s flight works battalions 
ftorm'd ; 

Smoke wrapt the hill in gloom : 
Loud trumpets ton’d th* Orrhyax fong § 
Life’s crimfon’d banners ftream’d along 5 

Death paw’d the op’aing tomb. 


From Boffon’s heights, to Chariefown't 
bounds, 
Redoubts, forts, thips and floating mounds, 
The vollied thunder pour’d : 
Bombs, mortars, cannon, flaughter hurl’d; 
Mad’ ning revenge ber flag unturi'd, 
And wav'd the blood Rain'’d fword. 


High 


© The Scone of rhis Poew is utptoled to Bein the grest church ef Se. Ambrofe, at Afilan, the 
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Seven of Noewember, ox wohicd day the mo? Jolemn ghee is performed for the repye of the dead. 











Scat of the Mufes. 


High thron’d on noon's refulgent car, 
Howe \ed the van of rifing war, 
Bright clad in robes of wrath. 
With folemn itep, oft drefling, flow, 
Bold Pigot dar'd the lightning’s glow, 
That blaz’d in danger’s path. 


In front, the mortar whirl’d through airy 

And thot a blue fulphureous glare ; 
Embowelled deep with fire ; 

In rear, the carcafs ipread its tail, 

And winds afiembied, fann’d the gale, 
That kindled Charleffown’'s pyre. 


Triumphant {wept th’ infatiate blaze, 
Like L//ium's tow’rs in ancient days, 
Through clouded ether driv’n ; 
From mantiing cones of {piral {moke, 
The ruddy flame corufcent broke, 
And fiath’d, and itream'’d to Heav’n, 
As apalachia's ftar girt mound, 
(Where ftorms unheeded rage around, 
And floods unnoticed roi!) 
Proud of its ftrength, rock rooted deep, 
Smiles at the billows, whilft they {weep 
Their tempetts to the pole : 
Thus did the hardy Spartan tew, 
Their country, freedom, fame in view, 
The {welling torrent eye: 
Not all the powers of earth combin'd, 
Can awe the great, the godlike mind, 
It dares---to never die. 
Britannia charged, gave back, retired, 
Preft on, retreated, loim’d, expir’d, 
Again new troops oppos'd, 
Ranks fell on ranks, th’ empurpled wave, 
Bore headlong from the trench, the brave, 
And death fierce contefts cios’d. 


Calm on the mount, firm Warren fttood, 
Like fome ftrong oak amid the wood, 
Which fcorns the bolt of Jove : 
Dauntieis, ferene, infpiring ail, 
Contemning life, and proud to fall, 
His arm their legions drove : 
Wheim’d low on earth, they breath’d a. 
while, 
Then freth renew'd th’ Herculean toil, 
With more than Typhaen pow’r: 
Shricks, fhouts, groans, cries, difcordant 
rung: 
Fate’s varying fcale unballanced hung ; 
And darknels rul’d the hour. 


Albion's fall pulfe indignant beat, 
With burning thame’s enfever'd heat, 
That thrili’d through burfting veins : 
When Seraphe, hov’ring o’er the field, 
Bare Warren's foul on giory’s thieid, 
From battle’s life bath’d plains ; 


Columbia {aw the radiant car, 
Switt rifing, gain time’s morning ftar, 
The elcett gate of light : 
Silent the gaz'd with wond’ring eye, 
His hand he wav’'d along the thy, 
And bade her quit the height. 


Prompt at the fign, retreat began, 

The tpiritor the heav’n rapt man 
Around his army fhone ; 

As fome kind ange! whofe ley’d power, 
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Firft dawning ‘mid the natal hour, 
Is in the mortal known. 
Hail ! Warren hail! creation’s friend ! 
To guard yon mount, fhall patriots bend, 
And warriors watch the tomb : 
Whiitt Hiram Abdifs’ facred band, 
With annual cears vedew the land, 
And bid the Ca/ia bioom. 
Thrice hallowed {por ! where freemen bled ! 
And votive martyrs bow'd the head ! 
A brother's charge is given ; 
In ages yet conceal’d from time, 
Prociaim their worth in itrains tublime, 
With pathos caught trom heav'n. 
And thou Pitcairne |! thy monarch’s pride f 
In dangers known, of valdur tried ! 
The mufe alive to worth, 
Infcribes to thee a candid verte, 
Entwines the laurel round thy hearfe, 
Aad confecrates the earth. 
Yes !—though fupporting tyrant force, 
Thy blind, mifguided, er:ing courte, 
Was check’d by early death ; 
A generous foe, to merit juft, 
Round thine, and Abercrombie’s duft, 
Implants the cyprefs wreath. 
oo 


by an old BLACK 
COAT. 
LD friend, tarewelwith whom full 
many a day, 
In varied mirth and grief, bath roll’d away. 
No more thy form retains its fable dye, 
But, like gray beauty, palis upon the eye— 
‘That torm which hhone fo late in paffion’s 
bloom, loom ! 
How fall’n '!—ere while the glory of the 
Late, wrapt fecure within thy woolen folds, 
} brav’d the fummer rains and winter colds. 
Fearlefs of coughs, catarrhs, which Eurug 
brings, 
Or dark November, on his noifome wings, 
Whiftling 2 tune, like Cymon in the fong, 
Thro’ filthy ftreets and lanes I've trudg'd 
along, [ cries, 
Nor heeded aught the hackney coachmen’s 
Tho’ coach, your honour, founded to the 
tkies ; 
And fhall J then forget thy brighter hue, 
Sell thee a flave to yonder hoarie mouth'd 
ew? 
Forbid it gratitude—forbid it hhame—— 
That were a deed would blacken Clodio’s 
name. [with care, 
Thou poor old man, whofe brow is itreak'd 
Stretch'd on the clay cold earth, thy bofom 
‘ bare, 
Had I but half that Clodio’s thining ftore, 
Thy breatt thould heave with miiery ne 
more 5 
Yet take the (canty pittance I beftow, _ 
This coat fhali fhhieid thee from the drifted 
fnow. 
But ere we part—indulge the moral lay, 
Hear it, ye fouls, who fiucter life away, 





On throwing 


Vain methe rich man’s toils, the proud 
man’s brags, [to rags. 
Men turn to duiteand broacciocn turns 
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FoR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. : 


A Shape alone let Others prize 1 


A SONG, iet to Musicx by Mr. HANS GRAM, of Boston. 


Exprefiively, 
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others prize, and features of the fair, I look for {pi - rit 
suicnennapangy anaes ipenenmmamanpicinenenil 
Le NE Pa =e “a -——-=-] eR SE ee 
s+ — =c= —gexet Pitti eos =} 
i a i ae - —_ ——-s—- ar / 
a ee 
< in her eyes, and meaning inher _ air. 
—T ROO we + _ s888 T .¢— 
Ieee —_ _— - a PR - -_—— | Res ~ 5 
w vy 
Il, Diffufing mildnefs o’er the brow, 
A damafk cheek, an iv’ry arm, And raptures thro’ the foul. 
Shall ne’er my withes win, Vv 
Give me : imat . . 
That P we se npr ped Thefe are the pow’rs of beauty s charms, 
p ul ' Without whofe vical aid, 
A foul where awful honour fhines, Unfinith’d all her beauty feems, 
Where fenfe and fweetnefs move, And alt her rofes dead. 
Ard ange! innocence refines, Vi. 
ihe tendernefs of love. Bot how divinely fhines the form, 
IV. Where al! thefe charms appear, 


With pow'r to heighten ev'ry joy, 


“a. Then go behold my Anna's face, 
he fierce rage control, 


Aad read them perfegt there. 
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Doimelick Occurrences, 


SAVANNAH, (Georgia) Sept. 16. 
AST Thurféay night, about ten o'clock, 
at the houfe of Michae! Huntzinger, 
in this city, a quarrel having arifen between 
Thomas Delany, taylor, and Cafper Pauls, 
butcher, blows enfued, when they both fell 
on the floor, and during the itrugg!e, the 
Jatter, with a clatp knife, wounded the 
former in the breaft and neck, which oc- 
cafioned his death in adout half an hour. 
Pauls left the houfe immediately on Rabbing 
Deiany, but was foon apprehended ane 
committed to gaol. Next day an inquifition 
was held by David Montaign, Efg; coroner 
for this county, when the jury brought in 

their veraitt, wi//n! murder. 

HARRISBURGH, (Penn/f.) Sept. 21. 

The following affecting accident happen- 
ed a few days ago, nearthis place, in the 
family of Mr. Wormley. His fon about 
ten yearsold, and another boy, went to a 
neighbour's for a harrow. In coming home, 
the horfes ran away, and the foot of Mr. 
Wormley’s fon, catching in the chains, he 
was dragged to death. The firft intelli- 
gence the unfortunate mother received of 
tais melancholy fcene, was the horfes run- 
ning to the door with her little fon dragging 
at their heels deprived of life, and torn 
ia a fhocking manner. 

NEWYORK, O@ober 21. 
A very fine day's work. 

We are informed, that a gentleman in 
Orange county, has lately erected a mill 
with two run of flones, in the fhort {pace 
of one day ; this mill isfaid to have been 
fo completei, finifhed, as on the fame day 
to grind one hundred bufbels of wheat—T his 
taay appear fomewhat attunithing to the 
reader, when we inform him that it was 
turned by a drain of water which he cut 
near a mile and a half long, and feven feet 
deep on a level, ana that tne timbers were 
the preceding day ftanding in the woods ! 

This phenomenon of induttry, we are 

happy to mention, wes performed without 
the aid of fpirituous liquors. 
_ Atis faid to be a fact, very little known 
in the Natural Hiftory of our county, that 
Frogs have been examined in the dog days, 
and their mouths have been found to be thut 
up fo fait that it was impoilible f& them 
to croak or make any noiie. 

One Farmer on the Eattern fhore of Ma- 
ryland has fold from the produce of his own 
farm the laft crop, twelve thoufand buthels 
of Wheat; and had one thoufang buthels 
left for the ufe of his own fami. 

We are informed that the Cenius of Phi- 
fade!whia is completed, and that city is 


found to contain fifty three theufard Inkali« 
tants. 

As an inflance of depravity, and wicked. 
nefs of the human heart, we mention the 
following :--A few days fince a young wo- 
man of Morriftown was committed to gaol 
for the murder of her battard child, of 
which the was delivered alone, and then in 
a moft brutal manner, barbaroufly killed it, 
as appeared to the inqueft which (at on the 
body. Her pregnancy was tufpeéted by the 
family in which fhe lived, and the had been 
frequently taxed with the fame, but the 
utterly difclaimed it; however, the morne 
ing of her delivery, fome circumftances 
gave rife to a fufpicion of what the had 
been about, and being very urgently preffed 
to declare the truth, fhe acknowledged the 
crime, and informed them where the infant 
was concealed.--It was pierced above one 
of its eyes as if by a nail, and marks of vio- 
lence, which fie made ufe of in firangling 
it, appeared all around the throat. The 
grand inqueft of the county has founda bill 
againtt her, and there is no doubt but the 
Mofaick ¢ifpeafation, in this infance, will 

e verified. . 

A fpring has lately been gifcovered on 
the lake, in the town of Bridport, State of 
Vermont ; the water of which on being 
analized produced large quantities of bitter 
purging falts, commonly denominaied Ep- 
fom Salts. 

MIDDLETOWN, O@€. 16. 

One fquath feed in the garden of Mr. 
Southmayd, produced 2co fquathes. A 
pumpkin in the garden of Mr. Ackins, 
weighed 1g0lb. One cabbage ftalk, in the 
garden of Capt. Srar, jun. bore three heads 
of a good fize.--The Printer has an apple, 
left by Mr. William Hail, which weighs 
twenty ounces 

DANBUR Y, O&€tober 7. 
LONGEVITY. 

William Hamilton was born in Scotland, in 
the year 16433; inearly life he came to 
Cape Cod, and was the firftt perfon who kill. 
ed a whale upon the coaft, for which he 
was perfecuted by the inhabitants, as ove 
who dealt with evil foirits : He then moved 
to Rhode Ifland, where he married his wife, 
and had by her three fons and three da ghe 
ters 3 his next remove was to Danoury, 
where he died in May, 1746 aged 103.— 
His fon To pe lived 86 years ;— Dawid 79; 
Penjamin is now 90 years old, and .coours 
haru atthe bl: cki{mith’s trace, whic h he has 
followed 70 years; his daughter Elimabeth 
lived 07 5 Thankful 102 j-~Mary, who was 
wife to L homas Benedi&, Efe. died with th 
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imali pox 1757, aged §2, leaving 11 chil- 
dren, who are all yet alive, and the yourng- 
eft has two grand children. 

There are now living in the town of 
Woodfteck, in Connecticut, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Fox, and Mary his wife, who are now in the 
Syth year of their age, the hufband about 
three months older chan his wife. They 
have lived together in the marriage fate a- 
bout 6: years: Their pofterity confitts of 
ene fundred ard twenty children, grand chil- 
dren, and great grand children. Mr. Fox 
rom early liie has followed the bufinefs of a 
clothier and weaver, until within a few years 
pait, he has laid afide the fulling mill, but 
still follows weaving, dying and prefling of 
plaids, cambiets, &c. of the beft kind, to the 
good acceptance of his cuftomers, and with- 
out the ufe of fpectacies, which he has ne- 
ver yet had occafion for, evento read the 
fineit print. And to add what is ftill wor- 
thy ot notice, Mr. Fox fet a white pine bufh 
in his garden, which flood and grew about 
forty four years ; when fet, the stock was 
about as big as his wrift, and when cut 
down, which was about two years ago, the 
ftump meafured acrofs the centre by a rule, 
two feet feven inches and an halt ; from 
which tree were cut three faw mil! logs that 
produced upwards of 480 feet of good mer- 
chantable boards, a partof which he has uf- 
ed to ceil his own houle, the foundation of 
which was laid many years before faid tree 
was fet. 

A correfpondent has favoured us with the 
following account: There is a perfon now 
living at Taconey, feven miles from Phila- 
celphia, by the name of Robert Glan, by 
trade a fhoemaker, of the great age of 112 
years, next Chriftmas, who now follows his 
trade. When he was 27 years of age, he 
went from Scotiana, the piace of his nativi- 
ty, to fee the coronation of King George I. 
it is faid he retains his eye fight, fo as to 
be able to read the {mallet print. 

Mr. Thomas P. White, of this town, has 
favoured us with the following account of 
the production of an car of Indian Corn, 
which he gathered in his own field the pre- 
fent feafon, viz. The ear had in its cir- 
cumference thirty two rows, which when 
fhelled, were found to contain one thoufand 
and fifteen full kernels. 

WORCESTER, O€ober 14. 

The following melancholy accident hap- 
pened at Hollis, Newhampfhire, on Mon- 
day the rich inftant.--A company of ma- 
trofs, commanced by Lieut. Ra/ph Emerfon, 
together with two companies of militia, 
belonging to that town, afiembled for the 
purpole of military exercile ; every thin 
appeared to be conduéted with the greatei 
good order until they came to firing--the 
artillery having been once difcharged, or- 
Gers were immediately given to charge a 
fecond time, when, the cannon not being 
fufliciently {ponged, while the cartridge was 
tamming down, went off, and the rammer 
turning partly round, ftruck the Lieutenant 
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on his breaft, and infantly put a periodto hig 
exiitence.--A Mr. Baldwin, the perfon who 
was ramming down the cartridge, was very 
much hurt, having his right hand torn to 

veces, and his face very badly burnt; but it 
is hoped he will recover.-- As Mr. Emerfon 
was killed under arms, it was thoug Qt proper 
that his remains fhould be interred with 
military honours ; accordinglv,the Wednef- 
day following, the feveral companies affem- 
bled to perform the rites of fepulture, which 
were conducted with great decency and fo- 
lemnity. 

The fame day, 2 Mr. Gay of Abbington, 
Conneéticut, having returned from a train- 
ing, inthe evening thought proper to dif- 
charge his piftols, which were too de=ply 
loaded ; one of them burft, a piece of which 
entered and went partly through his neck, 
and he expired in about fifteen minytes. 





BOSTON, OcrToser, 


SMALL POX. 

A perfe€t Cure ror the imaii Pox, is dif- 
covered by a Phyfician in Lifbbon.—This 
Medicine is extremely fimple, being no oth- 
erthan Fifty Eight grains of Mufk—He 
has fince his firit djfcovery practiled thi 
Remedy upon a great number of his patients, 
and finds it to be the moft eflicacious medi- 
cine in that diforder. ‘Thisis a proof that 
there is no difeafe incident tothe human 
frame, but what Nature has proviced an 
ample remedy for, could we but difcover 
it ; uniefs we except fome of thofe difeafes 
which are brought on by intemperate and 
debauched habits. 

A SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE 

Took place at theCourt of CommonPieas, 
lately held at Portland : One Jordan took 
a feat on the Jury of trials in the room of 
Stephen Pinkham, who was returned a jury- 
man from the town of Freeport.—When- 
ever Pinkham was called, Fordan aniwered,y 
and thus fat on every cauie that was tried 
during the term. Nor was this impofition 
difeovered, until after the Jury were dif- 
mifled, and the talfe Juryman applied to 
the ‘lreafurer for traveliing fees. 

Laft Sunday fetnnight, the wife of one 
Join Fetheringham, ot Falmouth, county 
of Cumberland, was found dead in his fieids 
The Jury of inqueft brought in a verdidt, 
wilful murder. Marks of violence were 
obterved upon her 3 fuch as having an arm 
broke, fome of her hair pulled out, one o 
her eye brows, and one of herears bittene 
It is generally believed, that fhe was mur- 
dered by her huiband, who has been appre- 
hended, and is now in goal. 

We learn, that on Thurfday lat, the 28th 
inf. the above named John Fetheringham, 
put a period to his life, by @abbing himéelf 
with a penknife. 

DISCOVERY. : 

An ancient map of the world has been dif- 
covered in the Biitith Mufeum, which lay® 
down the coaits of New Holland as deicrib- 
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ed by Cook and Bougainville. This map, 
which is on parchment, appears from the 
charaéter, and other circumitances, to have 
been made about the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century. The names are in French, 
and itis adorned with Fleurs de Lis, but 
moft probably has been tranflated from the 
work of fome Spanifh navigator, whofe dif- 
covery being forgotten, left reom for the 
new difcoveries of Englith and French navi- 
gators. . . 

A Society of Printers, in Paris, lately 
aff-mbled in the Hall of the Cordeliers, to 
celebrate a funeral fereto the memory of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.--On a column 
in the middie of the Hall, was placed the 
buft of that great man, bearing a civick 
crown. Underneath appeared a printing 
prefs, and other implements of the art he 
fo much honoured and cultivated. While 
an apprentice was pronouncing the eulogy 
of Franklin, the compofitors and others 
were occupied in printing and diftributing 
copies of it, to a numerous body of citizens, 
who honoured this interefting ceremony 
with their prefence. 

The Abbe Fauchet has pronounced, in 
the prefence of the Deputies of the Nation- 
al Affembly, and all thofe of all the con- 
federated departments within the King- 
dom, a civick Eutocium on Dr. Franx- 
tin 3 which the Reprefentatives of the 
Commons of Paris, we learn, have refolved 
thal! be printed, and tranfmitted to the Con- 
grefs of the United States. 

Extra& of a letter from Edirburgh. 

‘6 The late Dr. Adam Smith was a gen- 
tleman highly refpected in the Republick of 
Letters. ‘The theory of Moral Sentiments, 
and his inquiry into the nature and caufe of 
the Wealth of Nations, will tranfmit his 
name with honour to the lateft pofterity. 
This work has been quoted with particular 
applaufe, both in the Houfe of Commons of 
Greatbritain and the National Afiembly of 
France, and admini(tration are faid to have 
borrowed from it the idea of the commercial 
treaty with France. In private life Dr. 
Smith was diftinguifhed for philanthropy, 
benevolence, humanity and charity.” 
Extra of a letter froma gentleman in Scot- 

land, to bis friend in Virginia, 

66 We have a curious circumitance here 
wf a foluier lafs, who dreffed herfe!f in men’s 
clothes, and waited on a gentleman as a 
fervant, one year; but her mafter having 
occafion to go near where her relations livea, 
the was afraid of being difcovered, left him, 
and enlifted in the army, where the ferved 
eight years, without oy pet until 
fhe was wounded, when the was difcharged 
the fervice, and has a penfion of 15). a yeate 
during her life, for the fervices fhe has ren- 
dered her country. She {till wears men’s 
clothes. 

** 1 will now tell you of two young women 
who had been difappointed in marriage, and 
being intimate, they revealed their minds to 
each other, and refolved co live as man and 
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wife, in fome place where they were not 
known. They drew lots to decide who 
fhould be the man, the one it fell on afumed 
the name of James Han. ‘They then tet out 
on their journey, and at laft came to Epping, 
leafed a houie there, and kept an inn. 
James Han was fixteen, and his pretended 
wife feventeen years old. They had a 
fervant, but each periormed the cuties be~ 
longing to their ftation, They traded hon- 
eftiy, gained a good deal of money, were 
well reipected, and lived together 34 years, 
until at laft, the wife died, abouc which 
time the difcovery was made. ‘James Han 
ferved in all the offices of the piace, except 
conttable, and had been often Foreman of 
Juries, and was to have been Church War. 
den, if the difcovery had not been made.” 

The National Atiembly of France bave 
pafied a decree, to have a monument eregt- 
ed, with the ftones of the Battile, to 
memory of Dr. FRANKLIN. 


MARRIAGES. 

Massacnusettrs. In Botton, Capt. 
Elias Parker to Mifs Mary Brown; Mr. 
Thomas Whitman to Mrs. Jenny Norcrofs; 
Rev. William Shaw, of Marthficld, to Mifs 
Nancy Checkley; Mr. John M'Kinfley to 
Milfs Betfey Brown; Mr. John Crahan to 
Mifs Nabby Brown; Mr. a Flagg, jun. 
to Mifs Hannah Collins; Mr. Jacob Khun 
to Mifs Hannah Froft ; Mr. Jonn Clarke to 
Miis Sally Davis ; Mr. Samue! Clap to Mifs 
Deziah Lamb; Mr. Robert Wyer, jun. to 
Mifs Lucretia Tuckerman; Mr. Robert 
Robertton, jun. to Mifs Polly Prifely ; Mr. 
Samuel Robertfon to Mifs Betfey Robert. 
fon; Mr. John Roulftone to Mifs Dolly 
Smith; William Wedgery, Efq. of New 
Gloucefter, to Mrs. Elizabeth Dafforne ; 
Mr. Abner Thayer to Mifs Perfes Turner 5 
Mr. John Delaway to Mifs Hannah Do- 
mack.—Art Springfield, Mr. Andrew Cet- 
ton, to Milfs Lydia White.—AtSalem, Maae 
Oigood, Efg. to Mils Sally Pickman; Mr. 
Nathan Read, A. M. to Mifs Betfey | ofiry. 
At Roxbury, Mr. Thomas Brewer, mer- 
chant, to Mifs Hannah H. Cazneau. 

Ruopristann. At Newport, Mr. 
Stephen Farrond, of Newjerfey, to Mife 
Mary Clark ; Parker Hal, Efq. to Mrs. 
Crofiing ; Mr. John Jones, of Providence, 
to Mifs Rebecca Burroughs; Dr. George 
Hazard to Mrs. Sarah Gardner; Williacn 
Stedman, Eq. of Lancafter, to Mifs Almy 


Ellery. 

Newyork. Inthe any, John Beckley, 
Eig. Clerk ot the Houle of Reprefentatives 
of the United States, to Mifs Maria Prince ; 
Hon. Philip Livingtton, Eiq. to Mifs Cor- 
nelia Van Horne. 








Orpaingep. At Wefmoreland, New- 
hamphhire, Rev. Allen Pratt.---At Wett- 
miniter, Vermont, Revs Mr. Sage.---At 
Princetown, Newhamphhire, Rev. Motes 
Bradtord. 


DEATHS. 
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DEAT HS. 


Massacnhusetrrs. In Bofton, Mrs. 
Mary Sloan, aged 59; Mr. Benjamin Bur- 
dick, aged 35; Mrs. Maryanne fones, aged 
76, filter to the late Peter Faneuti, Efg. Me. 
Edward Davis, drowned; Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, aged 24 ; Mrs. Elizabeth Badger, 
aged 31; Mrs. Mary Tilefton, widow, aged 
723 Mrs. Rebecca Burroughs, aged 74 3 
Mrs. Mary Voax, aged 40; Mrs. Mary 
Protos, aged 44.—Ar Char elton, Southca- 
rolina, Mr. Thomas Ruggles, of Bolton. 
At Trinidjacda, Mrs. Farrington, wite of 
Col. Farrington, late of Bolton. At Efie- 

uibo, Mr. iene Sioag, of Bofton.—At 

yong Mifs Content Coftias, aged 22.——Ac 
Cambridge, Mifs Mary Wyeth, aged 35.— 
A: Salem, Mr. David Fotter; Mr. Benjamin 
Lander ; Mr. Richard Downing ;° Mrs. 
deil, aged 99.—At Marblehead, Mis. Lu- 
hits widow, aged 41; Mr. Amos 
ans, aged 36.—At Stoughton, Mrs. Han- 
nah Gridley, aged 80.—Iin the Genefee 
country, Capt. John Morgan, formerly of 
Springticld.—At Norton, Beacon Benjamin 
Copeland, aged $4. 

Newnampsuine. At Portfmouth, 
Mrs. Jane Goddard, aged 27. 

RaopgessLcanp. AtNewport; Mr. [aac 
Rod. Rivera. 

Connecticut. At Norwich, the Lady 
of the Hon. Benjamin Huntington, Efq. 
member of Congrefs.---At Lanfingburgh, 








Rev. Brandt Schuyler, of the Reformed 
Dutch Church.---At Brookhaven, Rey. 
gence Lyon, aged go.---A' Stonington, 

udley Woodbridge, Efq. aged 86. 

Newyork. In the city, Mrs. Maria 
Williainfon, wife of the Hon. Hugh Will- 
iamfon, Reprefefitative in Congreis, from 
Northcarolina. 

PENNSYLVANIA. At Philadelphia, 
Mr. John Boyd, Printer, aged §7: Dr. Gee 
rardus Clarkion, aged $3. 

NorTHcARotina. At Newbern, Rev. 
Dr. Patrick Cleary, a Roman Catholick 
Prieft. 

SouTHcARoLtInaA. At Charlefton, 
John Deas, Eig. Mott Worshipful Grand- 
matter of the ancient and honourable ma- 
fons of Southcarolina ; M. Romain, e# 
French gentleman, on a tour of the United 
States. 

Georcra. Licut. William Moore, of 
the Federal Army. 





FOREIGN DEATHS. 

In England, the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Earl of Guilford, aged 87, father of 
the famous Lord North, by whona he is fuc- 
ceeded in his titles and eftates.—At Edin- 
burgh, Adam Smith, Efq. L. L. D. and F. 
R.S. author of the celebrated work on the 
Wealth of Nations.---At Genoa, the cele- 
brated acroftat, Lunardi.---At, Rome, the 
famous Caglioitro. 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, for OCTOBER, 1790. 





























Sarometer. | bhermometer. _ ‘ Wing. Weather. 
D. | ZAM. bt P.M. 1 92. M, } 7 A.M. 4,5 P.M. 19 F.M. *s 
tr} 29 88} 2 29 o4 || 46 62 515 NW. Fog. Cloud. Fair. 
2 ‘ 9 3 oe ' - } $e 3 $ rH NW. Fair, Cloud. Fair. 
Cc 6 | 29 76 or |} 48 60 60 W. S. Cloudy. 
4 36 30 39 || 63 5 73 59 Ss. SW. Cloudy, Fair. 
° 7 2 |} 46 5 N. NE. E. Fair. 
é 37 ph a <6 74 Yo 7 SW. NW, |Fair, Cloud. Ra.n. 
Z e8] 26 Ql 40 5153 [42 NW. W. | Fair. 
92 29 ©} 40 $5159 $5 W. S. Fa. Ha.Cl, Fr. Ren. 
2 ae 71 1 52 5153 5145 ght aa eo wt 
c 73 30 8o |] 33 45 29 NE. } : ain, Cloudy. 
wi ost o7+3091 1 35) «153 «143 W.NW. mee. 
32} 30 25] 30 25 22 || 22 *° 5145 NW. E. air, Cloudys 
13 13 07 | 29 98 46 3 52 on ~~ 
14} 29 62} 29 49 4/1 $4 55 §|§1 NE. Stormy. 
a 49 44 + i Se bo 5! 6 N. W. SW. Mitty, Fair. 
16 23 39 $3 | 44 $7 50 SW. NW. Fair. 
c 6; cg 2 || 47 60 53 w. Fair. 
13 76 $0 9° || at 55 43 SW. Fair. 
19 7 96 07 | 39 5 99 «5 NW. W. Fair. 
20 7 os 04 || 35 55 43 N.E.NE. |. - ary z 
21 6 31 77 \| 40 I N. loudy, Fair. 
22 72 71 71 | 7 a a 5 } W. NW. SE. Fair, Hazye 
3 78 os 771 35 $5 5144 § | abs Ss. he 
7! 7 71 3 5 4 . . > 
25 78 78 68 33 : $3 > | NW. NE. /|Haz. Clon. Ra. ev. 
26 } 20 40 | §0 58 32 N.S.W. [|Clou. Fai. Rai-mo. 
27 ? 64 67 | 26 7 s6l3e «| Ww. Fair, Cloudy, Ices 
23] 63) ss] 49130 +%|57 [53 } SW. S. Hazy, Cloudy. 
29 6: 64 73 || 53 6 54 (S| S$. SW.  {Cloud. Haz. Cloud. 
30 $0 82 7149 § 68 §2 | SW. Cloud. Haz. Cloud. 
c $3 gt} 3oc2 il aS S]60 sjas | NW. \Fog. Ma. Fa. ADBa 


























